





By WALTER 





MONG the memories of the faces 
which once had power to stir the 
pulses of my heart—no, which still have 
the power to stir me, for it lives with 


the treasured tracings of remembered 
features—there is one which is shadowed 
with the sorrow of the “might have 
been.” 

It is not fairer than the others, perhaps ; 
it is neither nearer nor more remote than 
the other faces which I have loved and 
love, but the shadow is there because the 
element of chance which parted us was 
so slight. Man is the victim of chance. 
To-day things are possible which to- 
morrow will be impossible, and words left 
unsaid to-day can never be said upon that 
morrow which is too late. 

I met her in town when the London 
season was growing more and more like 
a mad round of unceasing stair-climbing. 
The roses of the garden were beginning to 
bloom as the roses died away from the 
cheeks of the débutantes. 

I was vainly trying to get upstairs to 
see a hostess I knew but very slightly. 
Early comers were scrambling down, and 
I was growing hot. Suddenly I stepped 
on something, and I saw a woman in front 
of me bow very abruptly and very awkwardly 
to the back of another female. It occurred 
to me that a portion of her dress was 
under my right foot, and I released it, for 
which she rewarded me with a frown. 
When I had shaken hands with Mrs. 
White-White and assured her that it was 
a charming evening, I wandered towards 
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an open window which looked down upon 
Portland Place. A man I knew by sight 
at the Junior Carlton, but whose name I 
forgot, caught hold of my elbow, and 
said— 

‘*Let me introduce you to my sister— 
Mr. Fordham—Stella.” Then he went 
away in search of champagne-cup for 
himself. It really was insufferably hot. 

I bowed and, looking up, found that I 
was bowing to the woman whose dress I 
had trodden on coming up the stairs. 

‘“‘ Beastly crush here,” I said. I knew 
directly I had said it that it was an opening 
for her. 

“You seemed to find some difficulty in 
getting upstairs.” Her voice was not very 
amiable. 

‘“*T am awfully sorry,” I murmured. She 
was tall and dark, and her dress was 
yellow satin with black net over it. A 
half-moon of diamonds was in her hair, 
and a necklace with pendant of the same 
stones rested on her bosom wheré her 
bodice was cut low enough to show the 
swelling proportions of her bust. Alto- 
she 


gether was strikingly handsome. 
There were lines, however, about her 
mouth which warned me that she was 


not very far from thirty, which is the 
Rubicon of womanhood—a Rubicon, by 
the way, which no woman ever passes. 

“That is quite right. We should all 
be sorry for our faults.” She was soften- 
ing perceptibly. I moved a step nearer, 
ostensibly to avoid a dowager with four 
daughters in tow. 
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** Unfortunately, this particular fault was 
rewarded,” I said. 

“* Rewarded ?” 

“You turned round.” 

“And glared. I really was awfully 
angry. You don’t know how foolish a 
woman feels when she is pinned behind 
by her dress.” 

“TIT once played a girl in 
theatricals,” I said sententiously. 

“Do you know Mrs. White - White 
well?” 

““No, not very. I meet her occasion- 
ally, shake hands, and say I am charmed. 
That is all. She is a hostess.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, in Society I divide women who 
give crushes into two classes—those who 
entertain, and those who are .merely 
hostesses.” 

** You are unkind.” 

“T hope not. I adore Mrs. White- 
White—from an abstract point of view, 
of course. This is an agreeable rendez- 
and I have met some very 
charming people here.” I looked at her 
and smiled. 

“That is very nice of you.” 
**Of them,” I corrected. 
really am a very lonely man. I have such 
a large family. Nearly everybody is con- 
nected in some horrible way with me, and 
relatives are never nice. They think it 
waste of time to be civil to a man who 
must hear all their faults at every family 

gathering.” 

‘* Perhaps we are connected.” 

““T hope not,” I said fervently. ‘Ours 
is not a nice family—we are rather so-so, 
you know—very great on our tree, which, 
by the way, is particularly gnarled ; and 
our women have excellent teeth; but 


some 


vous, 


“Vou see, I 


otherwise we are ordinary—very ordinary.” 
“‘ Your modesty fs quite vicious!” 
“Oh, I am an exception, I suppose— 


I am 
branch.” 

She laughed. I felt I had achieved a 
triumph. To make a woman really laugh 
is quite a feat—as a rule, they only simper 
or laugh on one note in Society. 

“We are very foolish. Could you be 
practical and get me an ice ?” 


the most particularly gnarled 
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I met Stella often afterwards. I found 
that her brother, who consumed many of 
the matches in the Junior Carlton Club, 
was named Hardinge. He wasa nonentity: 
he had no vices and no virtues, and he 
lived to light his cigar. I knew he was a 
man of little purpose, because he could 
never keep his weeds alight. 

But Stella was divine. She had purpose 
and strength, she had ideas, she was 
intoxicating because she was bewildering. 
We quarrelled a great deal. I had never 
known the delight of quarrelling with a 
beautiful woman until I met her. It is the 
poetry of anger, as quarrelling with relatives 
is the prose. 

“You think we women are merely orna- 
ments,” she said once. I remember it was. 
during an entr’acte at Covent Garden. 
They were singing ‘“ Faust,” and she 
objected to the soulless being called 
Marguerite and her greed for jewels. 

“Very charming ones—the poetry of a 
prosy existence,” I insinuated. 

“But still merely ornamental. 
more than that—a great deal more. We 
have hopes, aspirations, ambitions.” She 
clasped her hands nervously, and looked 
out into the theatre with unseeing eyes 
‘‘ Vou think all this outside the province 
of a woman; you think that such who 
hold that a woman is something more than 
a toy, even a toy very much loved, is 
unwomanly,” she went on rapidly. 

I coughed. We were drifting towards 
another quarrel. I noticed that she looked 
very beautiful ; I even saw that her intent- 
ness gave her a charm which was subtle 
yet very real. 

“« Women are very dear to us; we would 
shield you from the roughness of the 
world.” 

“And make us sickly and unreal— 
things helpless but for the protection of 
men!” 

“Well, you see, Stella, we are harder 
and stronger brutes, you know, and so able 
to protect in a—well, brutal age.” 

“Are you?” she said. IJ felt uncom- 
fortable. She was unmerciful. 

The door of the box opened and Sir 
George Garthune entered. He was past 
fifty, and had spent his life in pursuit of 


We are 
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Now it was 
searching for virtue. 
and I disliked him. 
He looked round the box with a dis- 
agreeable smile. 
** Your brother 
““My brother 
L’Estrainges’ box. 


vice. rumoured he was 


He was very rich, 


” he began. 
has to the 
Did you want him ?” 


gone 


7 Really, Sir George, 1 ought to 
7 5 5 


“No,” he answered, looking at me. 
‘You know Mr. Fordham ?” 
“vac. 


she asked. 


I studied the programme. It is annoying 
to have a pleasant quarrel interrupted. 


” 


** Will you sit down ?” she murmured. 
“Tf I may,” he answered. 


man of very few words. 


He was a 
He chose the 
seat which was next to hers, and which 
had its back to me. 
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“Melba is in good voice.” Stella was 
nervously playing with her fan. 

““Is she?” he said. Then suddenly he 
leant towards her. ‘‘I have not listened. 
I have been looking at you. I have the 
box opposite.” 

“1 thought it was empty.” 
at him once and looked away. 


She glanced 


L CAW?PABLL TAYLORS ; 


be flattered at your espionage.” 
*“‘I was behind the curtain. Your 
brother has not been here very much.” 

“Really, Sir George, I ought to be 
She was 
growing angry; I could see the colour 
deepening in her cheek. 

** You are angry because I looked at you. 
I cannot help it. 
nights ago. I 


flattered at your espionage.” 


You were here three 
was there. I believe the 
opera was ‘Romeo.’ I had a programme, 
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but I forget.” 
presence. 

“It must be a great waste to spend so 
much money on operas when you don't 
care for singing.” 

“1 do not think it is waste. I pay for 
what I have—the privilege of looking 
at you.” He leant a trifle nearer to her, 
and she edged her chair almost imper- 
ceptibly away. He sat back suddenly and 
bit his moustache. That was my oppor- 
tunity. 

“‘ The house is very full, Sir George,” I 
said. 

‘I believe so. 
not looked.” 

“Can I offer you my glass?” 
out my opera-glass to him. 

‘“‘'Thanks—the people do not interest 
me.” 

““Ah, carried away by the music. I 
always think it lessens the charm to look 
at people talking in a theatre. They look 
so unreal after the stage.” 

He frowned. He was not an encouraging 
conversationalist. Luckily, Hardinge came 
in then, the orchestra began to file 
into their places, and Sir George went 
to the seclusion of his box and 
curtain. 

‘“‘ Awfully rich beggar,” Hardinge said, 
when the door closed. ‘‘ Great-grand- 
father made a pile out of niggers or some- 
thin’.” 

‘“* He seems to have inherited his great- 
grandfather’s spirit. There is an air of 
the slave-driver about him,” Stella said 
contemptuously. 

““Oh, no, Stella, he’s very good form. 
Smokes very decent cigars.” 

“Then that establishes his reputation,” 
his sister answered abruptly. 

Hardinge relapsed into open - eyed 
bewilderment. He often did at his sister. 
He reminded me of a man engaged in 
watching the tricks of a strange animal. 
After a moment or two we heard him 
murmur, ‘‘ Beastly rich!” 

When the opera was over we had to 
wait some time for the Hardinges’ 
brougham. MHardinge himself went off 
to speak confidentially to a vacuous-look- 
ing friend. I noticed that they regarded 


He entirely disregarded my 


I do not know. I have 


I held 


his 
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each other very minutely, but spoke little. 
Stella and I watched Sir George get 
heavily into his private hansom. He 
turned round to growl at a boy who: 
offered him an evening paper. 

“* Charming man, Sir George,” I said. 

“Very.” She was answering mechani- 
cally, and her mouth was squared. She 
had a hard, determined look which I did 
not like. It seemed to me altogether un- 
feminine. I began to anticipate quite an 
engrossing quarrel. 

“* Awfully rich,” I went on, unconsciously 
quoting her brother. 

She turned on me. In all our quarrels. 
she had never looked like that. She was 
angry, but that was not all. There was a 
frightened look in her eyes which I did not 
understand. 

““Why do you say that?” I thought I 
detected an emphasis on the “ you.” 
“Everyone says the same thing. My 
family never say anything else about him. 
Do you think all women are like that 
woman a man made a heroine, that 
German peasant who sold her love and 
her soul for jewels! I suppose you are 
right—you who voice the world. Can we 
be anything else when we are told that 
always ?” 

She spoke nervously, hurriedly, and I 
was very much discomfited. I felt vaguely 
annoyed. 

“IT am sorry,” she went on 2 moment 
later, in quite a level voice. ‘ You annoy 
me so sometimes. Do you think it is. 
boredom ?” 

‘ Possibly nerves,” I said. 

‘““Ah, yes; I forgot we women have no 
feelings, no emotions—only a few unruly 
nerves which jerk us like the strings jerk 
dolls!” 

‘* Stella,” I began, “ I think you have 
behaved very badly to me. J did not write 
‘Faust’ — Marguerite would never have 
been a heroine of mine; she is too stout, 
and I think those long braids an absurdity 
in hair-dressing.” 

“Your heroine!” She looked at me 
queerly. ‘‘A woman who can flirt a fan 
prettily, whose hands were never made to 
do anything but carry a bouquet, whose 
heart is gently fluttered by a new dress or 


’ 
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a new love, a thing of correct tastes and 
discreet affections!” 

“You are pleased to be satirical.” 

“Undoubtedly. When a woman tells 
the truth she generally is that.” 

Under the shelter of her opera-cloak 
I took her hand. She made no resistance. 

“Why are we quarrelling, Stella? I 
don’t know, do you? Because a man is 
rich, or Marguerite prefers jewels to 
dresses—women often do, judging by the 
stalls! Don’t you think it is a little out 
of place between us? We are such good 
friends.” 

Then she withdrew her hand. 

“That is our man, I think,” she said. 
“Tell Bertie, will you ?” 

I went up to Hardinge, and he separated 
from the vacuous-looking man without a 
word. ; 

‘‘Awfully good fellow, L’Estrainge ! 
He’s got hold of a new brand of cigars. 
Very smart man.” 

I saw them into their brougham, and 
took a hansom to my little flat. 

I did not see Stella for a week, and then 
we met in Paddington Station. She was 
going to Bath and I was going to Clifton. 
I helped her into a carriage, and her man 
arranged some rugs. 

‘* By the way, are we friends or not ?” I 
asked, as we steamed out. 

‘Friends, I think. I hardly remember. 
Oh, you are thinking of the night at the 
opera. You were quite right, and I was 
wrong, so I will forgive you.” 

““T am glad of that. I have forgotten 
what we quarrelled about, but I have no 
doubt that I was right.” 

“ Quite right,” she said seriously. 

‘‘And it is so nice to be forgiven. I 
think it puts a premium upon doing wrong 
things.” 

‘“* But you were right.” 

“Yes ; but one might even do a wrong 
thing or say a silly one to be forgiven-- 
by you.” 

She looked up quickly. I saw the 
frightened look again in her eyes. I 
wondered whether she were nervous at 
tunnels. 

‘“‘ There are no tunnels for a long time,” 
I observed. 
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“Tunnels!” She looked at me in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ What do vou mean ?”. 

“It is quite true. I have been down 
this line crowds of times.” That was 
evidently not the reason of the look. “It 
is quite safe.” 

“You don’t think I am _ nervous?” 
She laughed. 


‘Of course not. Am I not here?” 


“1 hardly see how you ensure the safety 
of a train.” 
Yo? 


oe 


I am an exceedingly lucky 
man.’ 

“Are you?” 
rowly. 

** Have I not met you, am I not travel- 
ling in the same train, and are not the 
stoppages few and far between? Besides, 
I have always been lucky. When I was 
quite young a Life Guardsman ran away 
with my nurse.” 

“*T hardly see how that was lucky.” 

“Don’t you? He might have run 
away with me. I was much lighter. She 
weighed eleven stone and had freckles.” 

Stella laughed. She was in a tight- 
fitting gown and looked divine—a perfect 
goddess turned out by Redfern. I felt 
suddenly that life would be very grey 
without her. It came upon me like a 
revelation. It generally did. I began to 
wonder whether this was to be the great 
passion of my life, or The worst of 
experience is that it teaches you to mis- 
trust your own emotions. 
always mistrusts the emotions of other 
people—other people are so easily swayed; 
but to mistrust oneself is very much like 
doing an ungenerous action. 

“I wonder if he liked 
freckles ?” she said. 

“TI think he must—I don’t think he 
could have pardoned freckles even in a 
woman he was fond of if he had not a 
secret regard for them. You know, some 
people have depraved tastes like that— 
Americans eat melons before dinner.” 

Stella gazed out of the window. ‘There 
was sunlight upon the flying meadows, 
and the cattle were drowsily lying under- 
neath fan-like trees. 

‘What a lovely day,” she said; but .her 
voice had no enthusiasm. 


She looked at me nar- 


Of course, one 


them — the 
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“Yes. Puts me in mind of those things 
of Cooper, all blue and green and some 
red cows. Quite an idyllic morning. Do 
you believe in omens ?” 


deal. 
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As a rule, breakfasts should only be 


eaten at funerals.” 
‘Do you believe in omens ?” 
“Rather!” I said promptly. ‘I believe 


On the way to Bristol I lit a cigar. 


“No. We have grown too wise;+we 
have put aside belief in most things.” 

“But it is awfully jolly. Gives an 
interest to life, you know. Even a break- 
fast can be exciting if you are afraid of 
spilling the salt—and that is saying a great 


in all those sort of things—omens and 
fairies and table-turning. Now I look 
upon this morning as a happy omen.” 

“For the safety of the journey, or the 
prospect of a dry drive when we reach our 
respective destinations ?” 
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“No, Stella, something more than that— 
something that is of greater consequence 
than spoiling a hat or getting one’s boots 
muddy.” 

“Ts there anything of more con- 
sequence ?” 

I moved towards her. She was look- 
ing out of the window. One hand, neatly 
gloved, was resting on her knee. I took 
it in mine. She looked up at me suddenly, 
and then grew white. I could see the 
colour slowly receding from her cheeks, 
even under her veil. 

“Yes. It is the fashion to look upon 
trivialities as being the aim of existence, 
but in our hearts we are conscious of some- 
thing nobler. It does not get a fair chance 
nowadays, but it does stir uneasily now 
and then.” 

A startled look came into her eyes. 

“ Stella,” I said, “I love you. Can you 
believe that I am worth a little more than 
the empty thing I seem to be ?” 

She was quite silent for a few moments. 
I felt my heart beating quite quickly. I 
was even conscious of wondering again 
whether I was sure that this was the 


grand passion. 
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** Dick, it is too late.” 

“Too late!” I echoed, letting her hand 
fall. It fluttered towards me dumbly, and 
then lay still on her lap. 

“I accepted Sir George yesterday.” I 
had to lean forward to catch her words, 
for she spoke almost in a whisper. 

I drew myself up and looked out of the 
window. The sunlight was still there, and 
the cows and the trees. Two little children 
were chasing something in a field. I 
thought unconsciously that it must be a 
butterfly. My collar felt rather tight. 

“‘T am sorry, Dick,” she said. 

I still continued to gaze out of the 
window. I was angry with Providence for 
smiling down upon the world. I had 
developed an emotion, and it was painful. 

Suddenly she laughed, and her laugh 
made me sorry. I forgot my own pain in 
the knowledge that she suffered too. 

“You always were late, Dick, always.” 

When we reached Bath I said good-bye 
to her. She smiled at me bravely, but did 
not speak. 

On the way to Bristol I lit a cigar, which 
went out after two or three whiffs ; at which 
I laughed. 
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| CELEBRATED CLOCKS OF TO-DAY. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 





ROBABLY the most celebrated clock 
in England to-day is that which 
calmly surveys London and its inhabitants 
from the dizzy height of the clock-tower 
of the House of Commons. It is no light 
business toiling up the long circle of stairs 
there to get a look at this famous time- 
keeper from the inside, for it. requires 
some training to mount the three hundred 
and sixty steps that lead to his abode 
without showing signs of fatigue or want 
of breath. 

He is a marvel among clocks, this one 
at Westminster—a veritable giant. His 
works require a whole chamber in the 
tower for themselves, and the very long 
pendulum swings through floors below 
him down, far down, into the lower rooms 
of the tower. The diameter of the clock 
measures no less than 22 ft., while the 
minute hand has a total length of 14 ft., 
more than twice as long as avery tall man. 
Try to picture its length by observing that 
this hand is twice as long as an ordinary 
bedstead ; that it would easily reach from 
one side to the opposite one of an average 
room; and you will begin to have some 
respect for ‘‘ Big Ben” of Westminster. 

As one stands inside the chamber where 
the works are it is very easy to see the 
minute hand move round the circle, just 
as easy as watching a carriage move along 
a street. When ‘the winding-up process 
comes on, which happens twice a week, it 
requires two men to do the job, and it 
takes them ten minutes. But it takes 
much longer to wind-up the striking appa- 
ratus of the clock,-for ten hours is none 
too much. Of this the chimes occupy five 
hours of the men’s time, and the hour-bell 
the rest. The four bells which strike the 
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chimes are as well known as any bells in 
the world. Their weights are 80 cwt., 
36 cwt., 30 cwt., and 20 cwt. These 
chiming bells are placed round the big 
centre bell, Big Ben, which strikes the 
hours. 

Big Ben is 6 ft. 6 in. high, has a cir- 
cumference of 27 ft., and weighs above 
13 tons. He is named Big Ben after Sir 
Benjamin Hall, who was First Commis- 
sioner of Works when the bell was erected, 
and who was a very big man in more senses 
than one. ‘The great bell is cracked, has 
a piece cut out of his interior where he 
once gave way, and this caused the striking- 
hammer to be reduced in weight from 
8 cwt. to 4 cwt. The chimes of the 
Westminster clock are set to the following 
lines— 

All through this hour, Lord, be my guide, 

And by Thy power no step shall slide. 

It was the famous clock-maker Dent, of 
the Strand, who constructed the House of 
Commons clock, in the year 1854, and the 
clever designer was a grand amateur clock- 
maker, who is, fortunately, still living—the 
present Lord Grimthorpe. What his Lord- 
ship does not know about clocks and 
clock-making, both ancient and modern, 
may be set down at once as not worth 
knowing at all. He has designed and 
assisted in the construction of more clocks, 
private and public, than perhaps any other 
man who ever lived. And his motto has 
ever been that of a famous historical 
character, “Thorough.” Hence one is 
not surprised to learn that Big Ben is 
reckoned one of the very finest time- 
keepers in the world, and his greatest 
deviation from the truth in respect to time 
has never exceeded four seconds in a year 
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What a model he holds up in this perform- 
ance for many of our clocks and watches ! 

A clock with a worldwide reputation is the 
wonderful one at Strasburg. Here, on the 
equally celebrated Minster, a public clock 
has told the time of day and several other 
interesting astronomical facts to wayfarers 


‘*BIG BEN,” 


for over five centuries, and so holds the 
record. The clock which was erected in 
1350 gave place to a new timekeeper in 
1571, a clock which acquired great fame ; 
but after doing marvellously faithful ser- 
vice for a period of some two hundred 
and seventy years, this timepiece was con- 
sidered to have well earned a rest, and a 
new clock was put up in 1838-42. 
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This clock, the present one at Stras- 
burg, is a marvel among clocks. It isa 
complete planetarium, and could give the 
ordinary almanac many points and win. 
It was made by Charles Schwilque, and 
occupies several “floors” with its various 
works and additions. On the level is a 
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AT WESTMINSTER. 


celestial globe which shows sidereal time. 
Here also are depicted the rising and 
setting of all the known fixed stars and 
planets, so that any visitor can see exactly 
each day throughout the year what are the 
motions of the A band of metal 
round the globe carries the calendar ; this 
band is 30 ft. in circumference, and is 9 in. 
wide. All the motions of the sun and 


orbs. 
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moon are made, in our Northern proverb, 
“‘as plain as a pike-staff,” even to the 
untrained eye. A statue of Apollo shows 


CLOCK AT WINDSOR CASTLE GIVEN BY 
HENRY VIII. TO ANNE BOLEYN. 


the days of the year, the months, and the 
saint-days, and forms as complete a 
calendar as one could wish. 

On a higher floor is the dial, and the 
time of the day is struck by genii, whilst an 
hour-glass reverses its sands automatically 
each sixty minutes. Four ages, or persons 
representing them, strike the quarter-hours. 
The first quarter is struck by a baby with 
a rattle; the second brings out a boy dressed 
as a hunter, who strikes the bell with an 
arrow; at the third appears a warrior 
with his sword, with which he touches 
the three-quarter bell; then lastly comes 
an old man leaning on a crutch, and this 
acts as his weapon for sounding the hour. 


When noon strikes, figures of the twelve 
Apostles come out and march in procession 
before a figure of Christ, whilst a cock 
appears and crows three times as the pro- 
cession goes along. Altogether, this clock 
at the well-known German town may be 
set down as one of the modern wonders 
of the world—certainly in the domain of 
clocks. 

Her Majesty the Queen has so many 
treasures of one sort and another that it is 
not easy to say which are the most highly 
prized ones; but it is a notorious fact 
that she has ever had a great attachment 
to the little timepiece which visitors to 
the private apartments at Windsor seldom 
fail to notice in what may be called the 
Holbein ante-room to the private chapel. 
There, on a pedestal, stands the clock 
which Henry VIII. gave to the ill-fated 
Anne Boleyn as a wedding present on her 
marriage —the bridegroom’s gift to the 
bride. To-day the little clock looks by 
no means remarkable, let alone an unique 
wedding present; but at the time it was 
given, before a third of the sixteenth 
century had run its course, it was a gift 
to be envied. Few, indeed, were there of 
watches or clocks in private houses, even 
in Kings’ chambers; and such a beauty as 
this, decorated with gold and of wonderful 
mechanism, was even rarer still. 

We can therefore well imagine the store 
that, in those early days of regal love and 
splendour, Anne Boleyn set upon this 
clock, and how carefully she kept it. The 
value and beauty of it are perhaps best 
understood when one recollects that, even 
after its mistress’s downfall and the sub- 
sequent rise of her several successors, the 
little clock still kept its place in Windsor 


‘Castle. Other personal gifts and treasures 


came and went; but this survived until 
at last it passed into the hands of our own 
Queen, whose attachment to the treasure 
has always been of the most arderf 
kind 

We are not without astronomical clocks 
in this country, though we have no rival 
to the Strasburg one. Perhaps the best 
specimen we possess in England is the 
celebrated one at Wimborne Minster. 
How old it is one can hardly say with 
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certainty, but it is generally believed that 
its construction took place somewhere 
about the fourteenth century, and that a 
monk, Peter Lightfoot by name, was its 
designer and maker. This monk is said 
to have been connected with the cele- 
brated Abbey at Glastonbury, which belief 
may or may not be correct. But in 
any case, it is certain that the Abbey 
School at Glastonbury had acquired no 
small reputation at that period for scien- 
tific knowledge and teaching. 
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varying size, moving in different circles 
These balls represent the sun, moon, and 
stars in the solar system, and they move 
in accordance with those celestial bodies. 
The works of the old clock are connected 
with these separate balls by a_ rod, 
and thus one is told at a glance the 
day of the month, the positions of the 
sun and moon, and other interesting 
facts. 

The Wimborne Minster astronomical 


clock wears well. Despite its very great 











THE FAMOUS CLOCK IN STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 


The face of the clock is very curious. 
Its centre is a ball which is supposed to 


represent the earth. Around this ball 
the visitor notices several other balls of 


age, its powers and repute as a keeper 
of time are far ahead of those of 
many modern-constructed timekeepers in 


the town of Wimborne. But then one 
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has to remember that in the fourteenth 
century they did not make “ gold watches” 
and sell them at five shillings each. When 
our fathers of those times did make a clock 


CLOCK AT WIMBORNE MINSTER, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED 


Arcade at Leeds. Many persons yet living 
can recollect when there used to be an 
older clock outside the famous Cheapside 
establishment, and when several dials told 
observers the 
time: in various 
capitals of the 
world corre- 
sponding to Eng- 
lish time at that 
precise second. 
But the rebuild- 
ing of the pre- 
mises some years 
ago necessitated 
alterations to the 
clock, and so the 
present one was 
erected, and _it 
may safely be said 
that, being in 
Cheapside, and 
one of the attrac- 
tions there, it 
probably tells the 
time of day to 
more persons than 
any other clock 
in the world. 

The Cheapside 
clock strikes the 
hours and quar- 
ters just after the 
manner of the 
Parliament clock. 


Photo. by Valentine and Co. 


IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


they made it to “go” and to keep time 
correctly. And aclock was such a rare and 
costly instrument that it had to be made to 
last for a century or two in decent order, 
which point seems to be forgotten by the 
clockmakers of to-day, for the most part. 
There can be scarcely any doubt that 
the most widely kgown clock in London, 
and the one that has had most influence 
upon visitors, English and foreign, after 
that of Westminster, is the celebrated 
chiming clock on the front of the establish- 
ment of Sir John Bennett in Cheapside. 
This one may be said to have set the 
fashion to English provincial towns of 
having clocks where fancy figures toll the 
bells, such as the well-known one in the 


At night it is 
lighted up by electric-light. The four 
figures that strike the chimes are supposed 
to represent Gog, Magog, Father Time, and 
Venus. It would be impossible to tell 
how many notabilities have in their time 
stood and watched the celebrated figures 
toll out the hour to the City workers and 
stragglers. Dickens was much taken by 
this clock, and often watched its move- 
ments. The late Prince Leopold was also 
attracted by it more than once; while 
Lord Mayors and high functionaries galore 
have trusted to its record. 

Somebody once stood opposite it and 
counted the stream of wagons, "buses, and 
vehicles of all kinds that flowed along 
Cheapside during the space of an exact 
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hour as registered by this clock, and the 
total came to somewhere just over a thou- 
sand; I believe the exact number was one 
thousand and twenty-one. What sights 
this clock must see every day, therefore, 
in this, the busiest street of the world! 
What varying atoms of humanity must look 
upon its dial every day,-as they flock, busy 
or idle, towards the ‘‘centre of the uni- 
verse,” the Mansion House ! 

A church clock which is perhaps unique, 
and which is 
rate 
an extremely 


at any 


curious speci- 
men, worthy 
of a place in 
this account, 
is that of the 
parish church 
at Rye, in 
The 
particular fea- 
ture of this 
clock is its 


Sussex. 


extraordinary 
pendulum. 
This pendu- 
lum descends 
down 
the 
lofty 
into 
the church it- 
self, and 
swings back- 
ward 


right 
from 
tower's 
height 


and 
forward in full 
view of the 
assembled 
congregation 
at public 
worship. 

Of course 
this requires 
Space, and 
this is given 
the curious 
pendulum. 
One would think that such a strange sight 
would somewhat detract from the close, 
devout worship of the assembly, but it does 
not appear to do so. 


It is the old story of 
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“‘familiarity breeding contempt.” When 
a visitor or stranger attends worship, his or 
her attention is naturally much attracted 
by the novel sight of a clock-pendulum 
swinging from one side to the other under 
the tower all the time that the singing and 
preaching are going on, but otherwise 
the clock pursues its way without regard- 
ing the congregations or being much 
regarded by them. 


It may be of some interest here to 


Photo. by Whiteman. 


THE PENDULUM OF THE RYE CHURCH CLOCK, 


This pendulum descends from the tower, and swings tn full view of the congregation. 


mention that the clock 
longest pendulum in England is that 
of St. Chad’s Church, in Shrewsbury. 
The ball of this pendulum is no less 


which has the 
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than 4 ft. 3 in. in circumference, and 
weighs over 200lb. Shrewsbury is an old 
town of some note for more things than 
one that it contains, but not the least 
interesting and curious is this clock at 
St. Chad’s. As far as age goes, the clock 
cannot claim any great fame, since its 
career stretches back only into the latter 
part of last century. But a clock is like 
men in many things, and if it achieves a 


Photo, by Frith and Co, 
THE ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK IN EXETER 
CATHEDRAL, 


“record” in any one direction it is usually 
content ; and St. Chad’s clock has a British 
record. 

One 
famous clock, and that one is Exeter. 
There is a great resemblance between the 
Wimborne clock and the Exeter one, in 


of our cathedrals can claim a 


that both are astronomical clocks con- 
structed upon the old principle that the 
earth was the centre of the universe. 
Hence a globe representing it, with the solar 
system revolving round it according to set 
laws, is the chief attraction of the Exeter 
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clock. It marks the hours and tells the 
age of the moon, and there is connected 
with it what is known asthe ‘‘ Great Bell,” 
upon which its hours are struck by strong 
hammers. ‘This bell is believed to be one 
of the heaviest bells in Britain, and has a 
weight of some five and a half tons. The 
clock itself can boast of an antiquity by no 
means small, since its date is put down as 
the reign of Edward III., and thus it has 
been keeping time at Exeter for the noble 
period of some five hundred and fifty years. 
There can be little doubt that this is a 
record also for English clocks. 

Within recent years its internal arrange- 
ment has been renewed, and thus the old 
clock is yet likely to see another century 
or two out. It may be seen by the visitor 
under the celebrated window christened 
the ‘‘Women’s Window,” this wonderful 
clock of bygone days, and it makes one 
pause and think as one regards it. One 
looks back to Exetez’s stirring days; one 
reviews the history of our land. Henry VII. 
goes to receive the submission of Exeter, 
visits the Cathedral, and, doubtless, looks 
at the time by this very clock. Charles I. 
upholds the Royalist banner at the Devon- 
shire capital, and the clock sees the 
Cavaliers pray in the Cathedral. William 
of Orange lands at Tor Bay, and Exeter is 
in factions, part for Orange and part for 
the Stuarts. The clock looks down calmly 
upon these rivals as they glance angrily at 
one another on the stones below it. 

What pages of blood-stirring history 
some of these timepieces could narrate, 
what tales they could unfold! Perhaps no 
inanimate object is so nearly human as a 
clock. It has been the theme of poetic 
song for ages. Its endless tale, its vision 
of humanity, have moved some of the 
world’s greatest intellects to chant its 
praise. Clocks have ever been regarded 
by famous folks almost as intimate friends 
who knew the life-history of the family. 
They have seemed nearer eternity than we 
human beings, with their ceaseless song, 
according to Longfellow, of— 

For ever; never; 
Never ; for ever. 





THE SALVATION OF OUR SENIOR * SUB. 
By A. CLARKE LITTLE, 


Author of “ My Hour of Greatness,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 

ns AKE my.word for it, Jinks, there 

is only one remedy for a man in 
your desperate state, and that remedy is 
marriage. You know as well as anyone 
that I have the strongest objections to 
married men. ‘They are the curse of 
a regiment: always out of mess, and 
doubling the expenses of those who do 
belong to it; afraid to play polo; and 
regular wet blankets, with only one re- 
deeming point—that is, the fun one has 
flirting with their wives, and watching 
them—the husbands—grow greener with 
jealousy day by day.” 

The speaker, our junior “‘ sub.,” a fair- 
haired youth known as “ ‘The Cherub,” 
paused for breath. ‘Then, at the 
of the round of applause 
which his eloquence from us 
youngsters, for it was late in the even- 


end 
boisterous 


greeted 


ing and we had the mess to ourselves, 
continued— 

‘* But in your case, my dear Jinks, L feel 
bound to sink my prejudice and urge the 
necessity of an early mairiage. As a man 
of the world, let me assure you that for a 
blighted and disappointed love there is 
nothing that can soothe the troubled heart, 
or restore the balance of mind so speedily 
and so effectively, as the sweet companion- 
ship of a true and sympathetic woman. 
If you will not take this step for your own 
salvation, on behalf of my brother-officers 
(none of them too distinguished) and 
myself, I beg that you, our senior ‘ sub.,’ 
will act upon my advice and help to wipe 
out the slur which your deplorable state 
of mind has this day cast upon the 
regiment.” 

Truth and romance figured equally in 
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this speech. Jenkinson was our senior 
Lieutenant, and one of the few men of 
the Hogshires who had seen active service. 
He had not been/a lucky soldier, nor had 
his private affairs been more fortunate. 
Not being rich, he had for long withstood 
the wiles of garrison belles at the various 
towns whose hospitality the Hogshires 
had enjoyed during the wanderings of a 
nome battalion. Well for him had he 
continued proof against such charms, he 
reflected, as he sat disconsolate that night 
chafing at the idle chatter of his young 
brother - officers. Fate had ordained 
otherwise, and, good soldier though he 
was, he had gone head-over-ears in love 
at our last station. 

Delilah’s name had been a by-word for 
at least ten years in every corner of the 
globe where a British regiment is to be 
found. Perhaps it was some inkling of 
this truth, combined with the knowledge 
that her charms were just a little fass¢, 
by comparison with those of the rising 
generation of beauty, which led to her 
determined and successful attack upon 
our too impressionable but inexperienced 
Samson. Be that as it may, when we 
changed quarters, to the surprise of all, 
our senior “sub.” was an engaged man. 
And now, not six months after, came the 
news that Delilah was married to a wealthy 
youth in the Yellow Dragoons, and a 
prospective title. 

Well, Samson had escaped, and with 
his hair, such as he had; yet was he 
doomed to fall. That morning we had 
undergone our general inspection, and 
Jenkinson, usually a smart officer, had 
been guilty of a terrible blunder, ali 
through absence of mind. 
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Everything had been done with that 
degree of regularity and mathematical 
precision so characteristic of an Aldershot 
battalion next on the list for foreign 
service, and were congratulating 
ourselves having passed creditably 
through the ordeal when, in an unlucky 
moment, the General singled out 
Jenkinson’s company for exercise. 

“Now, sir, where is your junior 
subaltern ?” the great man asked of the 
Captain. 

“Mr. Jenkinson!” called the Captain. 

“No, sir; your junior subaltern, if you 
please,” said the General, as the veteran 
Jinks stepped to the front. 

The Captain explained that he had but 
one subaltern. 

“Very well! Now, Mr. Jenkinson, 
march the company up the slope in 
front till the left flank rests on the 
post at the top, and wait there for 
instructions.” 

The company 


we 
on 


stepped off like one 


man at Jenkinson’s stentorian word of 
command, and he directed it straight for 


the object pointed out. Then we who 
were idle and looking about us saw a 
terrible thing. In the line of march, and 
so situated that the flank of the company 
could not pass without breaking off some 
half-dozen files, was a clump of furze. 
Steadily the company approached the 
obstacle, yet never an order gave the officer 
as he marched behind his men. Another 
instant, and the flank files were marking 
time in front of the bush. Still no order! 
The obstacle was passed, but only by part 
of the company, for the left flank remained 
behind, still marking time in front of the 
obstacle. Then, no order coming, each 
man went his own way, some round the 
bush, some through it, and each ran to 
his place. 2 

There was a groan of despair when we 
realised the awful fact that our senior 
“sub.” had fallen into a trap that the 
youngest corporal would have seen. 

It took the Chief a long time to convince 
the General that Jenkinson was an excellent 
officer, and quite the last man in the 
regiment on whom an uhfavourable report 
should be made. 


OUR SENIOR “SUB.” 

In anything but an enviable frame of 
mind, the unhappy Jinks silently cursed 
his double misfortune and the cause 
of it; still more bitterly did he curse 
his own folly in allowing the memory of 
his fair and faithless Delilah to dwell in 
his mind to the exclusion of all things 
else, and to the too probable ruin of his 
career as a soldier. But to the youths 
who found amusement in his misfortune 
he was anything but silent. In such 
powerful English he expressed himself as 
to the company generally that their mirth 
increased tenfold, as they protested against 
language unbecoming to an officer and a 
gentleman. 

Nothing daunted by angry threats, the 
irrepressible ‘‘Cherub” returned to the 
attack as soon as his voice could be heard 
above the shouts of laughter. 

‘* Now, Jinks, I see clearly that you are 
not in a fit state to act for yourself— 
your conduct this morning proves that, 
as well as your extraordinary behavieur to 
sympathetic friends—so I am going to act 
for you. Of course, it’s a great responsi- 
bility ; but it won’t last long, for I mean 
to marry you at once and have done with 
it. Now, don’t swear! You will thank 
me for this some day. 

“T mean to set to work this very 
evening, so that you can go to bed in a 
happier frame of mind. I may tell you, 
by the way, that I had a word with the 
General on your behalf. He was quite 
satisfied with my explanation, and pro- 
mised not to report you; further, he 
thoroughly approves of what I am going 
to do for you. For the moment, I can’t 
think of any girl quite suitable. I think 
the quickest plan will be to advertise you 
in one of the Sunday papers; but, before 
going to that expense, we might just run 
through them and see if we can find any 
fair one advertising for a husband.” 

Jinks made no reply, but continued to 
read the book he had taken up, and ‘‘ The 
Cherub” busied himself with a pile ot 
newspapers. 

Finding the one he sought, he sat down 
and ran his eyes over the closely printed 
columns. ‘ Here we are!” he exclaimed 
“ * Matrimonial.— Young widow with snug 
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little business.’ Might suit some fellows, overpowered by numbers, he was held 

but won’t do for you, Jinks. You would down and sat upon, whilst “ The Cherub ” 

have to serve behind the counter, and wrote the letter, and he vowed vengeance. 

we can’t spare you. 

‘Middle-aged char- 

woman would like to 

meet steady 

mechanic’—I am 

afraid you are hardly 

qualified, old man. 

Ah! What’s this? 

‘ Young orphan lady, 

twenty - two,  good- 

looking, tall, dark, 

cheerful, and very 

musical, fond of 

sports, good horse- 

woman, £600 a-year 

and prospects, desires 

to correspond in 

strict confidence 

with an 

honour- 

able 

gentle- 

man with 

view to 

marri- 

age. 

Need 

not be 

wealthy, but must 

be of good social 

standing ; naval or 

military officer 

preferred” The 

very thing! What 

an acquisition to 

the regiment! 

Jinks, my dear 

fellow, I congrat- 

ulate you! I'll 

write to her at once.” And there 

and then the impetuous ‘‘ Cherub” 

commenced a letter. a 
“You young fool!” roared the A a At length, after 

angry Jinks. ‘Give me_ that . many pauses and 

paper!” and he made a grab eS b much altering and 

at it; but “‘ The Cherub” had adding to, the epistle 

thrown it to one of his admiring circle. was finished, and a fair copy made, regard- 
From one to the other the paper was less of the running fire of suggestions. 

passed, as Jinks in turn chased the half- “There!” said ‘‘ The Cherub,” as he 

dozen youths round the ante-room, till, smiled on his work with satisfaction. ‘‘ That 


“ Jake my word for 
it, Finks, there’s only one 
remedy for a man in 


your desperate state.” 


Z2 
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is a masterpiece of diplomacy. A mother 
with thirteen poor and ugly daughters 
couldn’t have done better. Now I will 
read it to you— 

‘* MADAM,—My friend, Lieutenant Jenkinson, of 
the Hogshires, has read your advertisement with 
deep interest, and longs to lay his noble heart at 
your feet. Being of that modest, gentle disposition 
so frequently found amongst brave and distinguished 
soldiers, he has requested me, his brother-officer, 
to communicate with you, in the hope of bringing 
about a speedy union. May I request that you 
will be good enough to communicate with me in 
the first instance, and suggest that an early 
interview would, I feel certain, lead to the 
happiness of yourself and my friend ?—I am, etc.”’ 

““You_ scatter-brained young idiots!” 
gasped the half-smothered Jinks. ‘“‘ We 
shall have the brazen-faced hussy squalling 
round our lines before the end of the 
week, and the devil to pay if the Chief 
sees her.” 

By way of answer, “The Cherub” 
addressed an envelope, placed the letter 
in it, and sealed it; then, folding the 
paper, carried it off with him, remarking 
that there was no knowing what rash act 
a man in Jinks’s state of mind might be 
guilty of. 

Sufficient time having elapsed for him 
to post the letter and find safety in his 
quarters, Jinks was liberated, and we saw 
no more of either that night. 


CHAPTER II. 

In spite of ‘The Cherub’s” cheerful 
assurance that a few days would see 
Jinks on the high-road to happiness, our 
senior “sub.” lost none of the gloom 
which had settled on him of late. 

Seldom leaving his quarters unless 
compelled by duty, he spoke to no one 
unless addressed; then only to answer in 
a manner so wide of the mark that it was 
only too evident that his thoughts were 
far from what was going on about him. 
Indeed, so absent-minded was _ the 
unfortunate Jinks that we left him in 
peace, and contented ourselves’ with 
speculating as to the result of “ The 
Cherub’s” matrimonial overtures on his 
behalf. 

One morning, expectation rose to a high 
pitch. “‘ The Cherub ” had received a letter 
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addressed in a handwriting which, like the 
dainty envelope holding it, suggested a 
fair correspondent. The significant air 
of grave importance assumed by the 
recipient as he read it convinced us that it 
concerned the subject uppermost in our 
thoughts just then. 

The presence of the Chief placed a curb 
upon our curiosity for the time, but we 
took the first opportunity of following ‘*’ The 
Cherub ” to his quarters. ‘There we found 
that lively youth in an ecstasy of triumph. 

** Look at this!” he cried as we crowded 
into his hut. ‘‘ There’s a beauty ; and such 
a letter, too! I would marry her myself 
if I was not too far gone in another 
quarter. I shall cut the Service and start 
a Matrimonial Agency.” 

From one to another we passed the 
photograph which he handed to us. It 
was that of a marvellously handsome 
woman, of a dark, refined type, with eyes 
that struck envy in the heart of most 
of us. The opinion that she was much 
too good for Jinks was freely expressed, as 
well as much admiration of a less qualified 
order. 

In breathless silence we listened to the 
letter which ‘‘ The Cherub” read aloud— 

‘* My DEAR S1R,—How can I ever thank you 
sufficiently for your great kindness in interesting 
yourself in poor little me? I am longing to meet 
Lieutenant Jenkinson, and am sure that I shall 
love him, if he is all that you describe—indeed, I 
have begun to do so already. I hope that he will 
like the photo which I send. I am very unhappy. 
Since the death of my dear father, I have lived with 
my aunt. She wishes me to marry her son, who is 
an odious little horror; and, because I will not, 
my life is made a misery. It is because I fear that 
I may be persecuted into this hateful union that I 
have taken the unusual course of advertising. If 
your friend is a loving, true, and brave soldier, I 
will trust my future to him, whether he be rich or 
poor, for I have enough for both.—Ever your 
grateful friend, VIOLET VINCENT. 

“P.S.—Will he meet me on the Serpentine 
Bridge, Kensington Gardens, any morning next 
week, at ten o’clock? I will carry a bunch of 
violets in my left hand. Write and say which 
moming to‘ V. V., care of Saunders, Newsagent, 
Sussex Grove, Kensington.’ ”’ 

The reading finished, we trooped off to 
convey the glad tidings to Jinks, and, 
finding him off his guard, burst into his 
hut, in spite of protest. 
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His greeting was 
not hospitable. Hav- 
ing demanded our 
business, he promptly 
ordered us out, with- 
out waiting for a 
reply. 

Undisturbed by 
his reception, ‘‘ The 
Cherub” handed him 
the photograph. 
‘* There,” he cried, 
“see what I have 
done for you, Jinks ! 
Let the fair face of 
your future wife now 
and for ever banish 
the false Delilah 
from your stricken 
heart !” 

Jinks gazed upon 
the photograph 
thrust into his hand 
insilence, while‘* The 
Cherub” read the 
letter to him; then, 
to our dismay, torc 
it in pieces, which 
he trampled under 
foot. 

A violent scene 
followed, which was 
only stopped by the 
sound of the dress 


bugle and our hurry- 
ing off to prepare 
for the Commanding 
Officer’s parade. 


We saw no more 
of Jinks that day, 
though “The 
Cherub” wrote 
making an appoint- 
ment for the follow- 
ing Monday at the 
proposed rendez- 
vous, and applied for 
leave on urgent 
private affairs. 

Vainly he exerted 
his persuasive 
powers during the 
next few days to 
induce Jinks to apply 
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Tuesday morning brought a letter to Finks. 
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for leave also and accompany him to town. 
Our senior “sub.” refused to be com- 
forted, and angrily forbade him use his 
name again. 

As a last resource, ‘‘The Cherub” urged 
that, having commenced, Jinks was in 
honour bound to go on, and even pleaded 
the disagreeable position his backing-out 
placed him in. But to reason or entreaty 
Jinks was deaf, relenting at last only to 
the extent of promising to stop the affair 
himself if ‘“‘ The Cherub” would give him 
the girl’s letter. This, for reasons of his 
own, ‘* The Cherub ” declined to do. 

More than one of us made secret over- 
tures to “The Cherub” in the hope of 
taking the place of our cold-blooded senior 
‘“‘sub.,” and the youth might have been 
the richer by a certain coveted polo-pony 
had he listened, but all offers were alike 
declined on the ground of “ professional 
honour.” 

The eventful Monday came and went, 
but ‘The Cherub” did not avail himself 
of his leave, explaining that urgent private 
affairs no longer demanded his presence. 
He wore an aggrieved air in Jinks’s 
presence, and indulged in long sermons 
on the sin of ingratitude. 

Tuesday morning brought a letter to 
Jinks, and our watchful eyes detected the 
same handwriting as that of the one to 
““The Cherub” a few days before. Jinks 
opened it carelessly enough, but, as he 
read its contents, the habitual look of 
sullen gloom deepened, and he thrust it 
hastily into his pocket with an exclamation 
of anger. 

Contrary to his habit, he lingered in the 
mess till it was forsaken of all the seniors, 
and only ‘‘ The Cherub” and his satellites 
remained. Then, turning to that youth, 
his pent-up wrath found vent in a torrent 
of abuse, which only ceased when speech- 
ess and breathless. When he again found 

ords, he continued :*“‘ You meddlesome 

oung mischief-maker! See what you 
ave done! Here’s your adventuress of 
he advertisement coming down to see me. 
ook here!” And he handed the letter 
to ‘* The Cherub,” who read it out— 


**My DARLING,—How could you treat your 
poor little sweetheart so? All yesterday I waited 
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on the Serpentine Bridge, and you did not come. 
If you are ill, why did you not let me know? 
Write to me at once, or I must come and see you. 
Do not keep me in suspense, dear ; you are breaking 
my heart.—Your distracted little love.” 


We all agreed that Jinks was acting like 
a brute, and that there was only one course 
open to him as a gentleman. That course 
he declared his intention of taking. There 
and then he wrote a polite but decided 
note to his fair correspondent, regretting 
that she had been the victim of a practical 
joke, played by a brother officer, an 
irresponsible youth, and begging her to 
forget the painful incident. 

Loudly *‘ The Cherub ’*protested against 
such a heartless and ungrateful line of 
conduct. Nothing moved, Jinks addressed 
and posted the letter. 

But here the matter was not to end. 
The unhappy man was for the next week 
inundated with piteous appeals from the 
fair one which would have softened the 
heart of any man save the senior “sub.” 
of the Hogshires, who calmly ignored 
them all. 

Whilst we were wondering and envying, 
events took another turn. Both Jinks and 
‘The Cherub” received an indignant 
letter from the lady’s brother, demanding 
an explanation of their- conduct. Jinks 
pleaded irresponsibility, and ‘The 
Cherub” declared that he had acted at his 
friend’s request, as every officer in the 
regiment knew. 

Day by day the unfortunate Jinks’s 
perplexities grew, as each morning brought 
a heart-broken appeal from the unhappy 
girl or threats of exposure from the indig- 
nant brother. The more serious amongst 
us began to fear that he might seek refuge 
from his many troubles in suicide, and 
wished that we had taken no part in the 
foolish joke that now seemed likely,to end 
seriously. 

One morning, ‘‘The Cherub” was more 
than usually elated over a letter in the now 
familiar handwriting of the fair one. 
Eagerly we crowded round him whilst he 
communicated its contents. 

It was, as we already knew, from the 
lady who had recently become such a 
constant topic of conversation and 
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speculation in our small circle. She told 
‘The Cherub” that, acting on his advice, 
she had decided, as a last resource, to call 
upon Jinks. Fearing he would not see 
her if aware of her intentions, she begged 
him to meet her that afternoon. As to 
how the interview was to be arranged, she 
left that in his hands. 

At five o’clock that afternoon a closed 


carriage stopped near the Hogshires’ 
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heartily congratulated on 
stroke. 

‘“‘ Well,” he remarked, ‘‘1 flatter myself 
I have carried that little matter through to 
the very end most creditably. What a 
mark I should make in diplomacy !” 

** But is it ended ?” someone asked. 

‘““Of course, it’s ended the moment I 
am tired of the game. I have kept that 


his masterly 


in my own hands: played both characters 


Finks stood before us, the lady leaning on his arm. 


quarters. ‘The Cherub” alighted, 
accompanied by a tall, graceful woman 
dressed in black, and closely veiled. 
Through the deserted lines he led her, 
watched by some half-dozen youngsters 
from convenient corners, to the hut where 
Jinks brooded in solitude over his many 
troubles. « After a quick glance through 
the window, ‘The Cherub,” dispensing 
with the formality of a knock, thrust his 
companion through the door, which closed 
with a bang, then strolled towards us with 
a leisurely air of self-satisfaction, and was 


in the drama myself—heart-broken damsel 
and indignant brother.” 

Then a light began to dawn upon us, 
and that light revealed the unpleasant fact 
that we had all been victimised, as well 
as Jinks. 

““What about Miss Vincent ?” 

““She’s an imaginary character. I 
wrote all her letters, and had them 
posted in town. The same with the 
brother’s.” 

‘** Who is the lady in there now ?” asked 
another, pointing to Jinks’s hut. 
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“She is my cousin—a jolly girl with 
lots of tin. I mean to marry her. I told 
her that Jinks was a little off his head 
with sunstroke, and was worried about an 
imaginary girl who wanted to marry him. 
She did not like the business at first, but 
I persuaded her that it would be a real 
charity to come and personate the girl and 
give him up. She isa soft-hearted creature, 
and only came because she thought she 
might save his reason. By Jove, though, 
they are a long time doing it!” 

Another five minutes passed in watching 
Jinks’s hut, and ‘‘ The Cherub” began to 
exhibit signs of impatience. The five 
minutes dragged on to a quarter-of-an- 
hour, and impatience was succeeded by 
uneasiness. 

“Perhaps the old bear has strangled 
her!” someone suggested. 

That he was quite capable of doing so 
we all agreed. This was a development 
which the far-seeing ‘“‘ Cherub” had not 
counted on, and, in alarm, he hurried to 
the window. 

What hé saw he did not communicate, 
but paced rapidly up and down the square, 


digging his heels deep into the gravel and 
muttering strange words in a manner that 
set us wondering. 
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Still we waited and watched till minutes 
ran into hours, and *‘ The Cherub’s” face 
grew more disturbed each moment. At 
last, to the relief of all, the door opened 
suddenly, and Jinks stood before us, the 
lady leaning on his arm. 

One glance at Jinks showed him a 
different man; he no longer wore the 
dejected look of late, but an air of 
triumphant pride. His tale of woe had 
fallen upon sympathetic ears, the ears of 
a warm-hearted, impetuous girl, who had 
been tricked into playing a part in a cruel 
jest against which her womanly instinct 
revolted. These two had agreed that 
“The Cherub ” was right, and when Jinks 
left his hut that evening he was once more 
an engaged man. 

“The Cherub” sprang towards the girl, 
but, with a haughty gesture, she stopped 
him, and the two passed silently to the 
carriage. As we watched them drive off, 
““The Cherub” turned on his heels and 
walked to his hut, whistling ‘‘ Never intro- 
duce your donah to a pal.” 

A month later, the same day 
he was gazetted Captain, Jinks 
married. 

“The Cherub” is now looking out for 
another girl with lots of tin. 


that 
was 
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\ \ JHO does not take an interest in 
the languishing beauties of the 


Court of King Charles I1.—the luxurious 
ladies that look at us dreamily from the 
walls of those of our old halls and manor- 
houses with any pretensions to a picture- 
gallery? -They are legion. No wonder 
that the demands upon Sir Peter Lely’s 
brush compelled that fashionable portrait- 
painter to keep in hand a stock of can- 
vases, finished in all respects, minus the 
head ; and thus we have Nell Gwyn, Moll 
Davis, the magnificent Duchess of Mazarin, 
and many other less-known damsels of the 
alcove and the matted gallery with identi- 
cally the same figure, arms, hands, atti- 
tude, and surroundings. The similarity, 
however, not end here, for so 
strikingly alike are many of the faces that 
one, might almost believe there was a 
reserve supply of heads also, to be adjusted 
when business was exceptionally brisk. 
As my Lady Castlemaine and “ La Belle 
Stuart” set the fashion in faces in the 
early days of the Restoration, perhaps it 
was the ambition of the other Court ladies 
to appear as much like them as possible ; 
at any rate, whether they desired it or not, 
in nine cases out of ten so they are handed 
down to posterity ; and if we would have 
variety, we must look rather to Lely’s male 
sitters than to his representations of the 
fairer sex. 


does 


Let us select the most favoured of these 
graceful nymphs —the King’s mistresses 
to wit—and glance at them consecutively. 
Unfortunately there are no records of 
Donna Maria Stuart, of the family of the 
Barons of St. Marzo, who is said to have 
presented the young King with a son when 
he was in Jersey in 1646. With this 
exception, first we have the handsome 


Welsh girl, alias ‘* Mrs. 
Barlow,” won the exile’s affections 
when he was in his “teens.” The same 
year that her son, the ill-fated Duke of 
Monmouth, was born, Evelyn, upon his 
way to pay his respects to the King at 
St. Germain, travelled. with her in the 
same coach, and has briefly summed her 
up as a “browne, beautiful, bold, but 
insipid creature.” 


Lucy Walter, 
who 


doubt 
but that Charles was genuinely fond of 


There is no 


Lucy: far more so than was the case with 
most of her successors; but it was more 
than she merited, for the scandalous way 
of her living during the King’s absence 
led the authorities at the Hague to order 
her dismissal out of the country. She 
directed her course to England, but the 
Lord Protector was not best pleased with 
her arrival, and after lodging her for a 
month or so in the Tower, directed that 
she and the ‘“‘ young heir” should be sent 
away and “set on shoar in Flanders,” 
which he specified was 
courtesie” from his hands. 

Upon her return, some forcible attempts 
were made upon the King’s behalf to get 
his son (a supposed son, for, to be strictly 
accurate, Algernon Sidney’s _ brother, 
Colonel Robert, could have claimed 
paternity) away from his unfortunate sur- 
roundings. The abduction was even- 
tually accomplished, and the unhappy 
mother survived the separation scarcely 
a year, dying in Paris in 1658. 

Long before this date, Elizabeth, Lady 
Byron, had succeeded Monmouth’s mother 
as Charles’s mistress. This handsome but 
avaricious lady exacted from her easy- 
going but very hard-up protector an order 
of plate to the amount of £4000. “ But,” 
says Pepys, “‘ by delays, thanks be to God, 


“no ordinary 
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she died before she had it.” The famous 
diarist was told by Evelyn that she was the 
King’s seventeenth mistress abroad ! 

The mother of the Earl of Plymouth 
(born in 1658)—Catherine Peg, after- 
wards united to an Essex Baronet—was 
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her appearance in London, and com- 
menced her reign simultaneously with the 
second Charles. Her beauty had shortly 
before brought this newly married lady 
into notice at the King’s Court at Breda. 
The figure her husband cut at Whitehall 
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From an original picture in miniature in the possession of the Marquis of Buckingham. 


one of these, as also was the young 
Viscountess Shannon, Elizabeth Killigrew, 
niece of the jester and dramatist, and 
cousin of the notorious rake of that name ; 
but we have no record of the others. 
Amid the rejoicings of the Restoration, 
that imperious beauty, Barbara Palmer, née 
Villiers, afterwards Lady Castlemaine, and 
subsequently Duchess of Cleveland, made 


was pitiable in the extreme, and suggests 
the ignominious situation in which Simon 
Dale, of modern fiction, would have found 
himself had he reached the French coast 

On July 13, 1660, we get an interesting 
peep from the immortal Pepys. We find 
him at a late hour at Westminster trying 
to compose his mind to letter-writing, no 
easy matter with him when the seductive 
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sounds of music reached his ear from the 
house next door, where the King and his 
brother were, he says, “‘ with Madame 
Palmer, a pretty woman that they have a 
fancy to.” The entertaining old gossip 
(we say “old,” more from force of habit 
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1662, our friend failed not to observe my 
lady and her lord walking up and down 
without taking notice one of another ; only 
at first entry he put off his hat and 
she made him a very civil salute, but after- 
wards took no notice one of another, but 


NELL GWYN. 
After Sir Peter Lely. 


than fact, for the diarist was but a young 
man at this time) always took the greatest 
interest in Lady Castlemaine, even to that 
lady’s smocks and linen petticoats, which 
one washing-day happened to greet his 
gaze while strolling in the Privy Garden at 
Whitehall. “It did me good to look upon 
them,” soliloquises unblushing Mr. Pepys. 

At the Queen’s arrival in London in 


both of them now and then would take 
their child, which the 
her arms, and dandle it. 
mistress 


held in 
The haughty 
showed her displeasure at the 
royal marriage in a marked manner by 
omitting to have a bonfire kindled in 
front of her house, a solitary exception 
at the universal rejoicings. In vain the 
insulted Queen struggled against the 


nurse 
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indignity of recognising the King’s mis- 
tress. In time she learned to live it 
down. After about ten years of tyranny, 
the indiscriminate favours bestowed by 
Lady Castlemaine afforded those schemers 
about Court who were plotting her down- 
fall an opportunity not to be lost. The 
handsome young Churchill, afterwards 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, was 
upon one occasion not quite agile enough 
in effecting his escape out of the window 
of her ladyship’s apartment before the 
King’s arrival, and this formed a good 
excuse for a separation. So, with the 
title of Duchess, this vindictive woman 
had to resign her position at Whitehall. 
Some years before this rupture, Charles’s 
affections had wandered off to the graceful 
but insipid Frances Stuart, so much 
so that her fair name was in danger of 
being seriously compromised; but by a 
clandestine marriage with the Duke of 
Richmond she withdrew from the tempt- 
ations surrounding her. Few visitors to 
that strange collection of wax effigies at 
Westminster Abbey would recognise in 
the old woman clad in the Court dress 
that was worn at Queen Anne’s coron- 
ation “‘ La Belle Stuart”—the same who 
was immortalised by Rotier, the medallist, 
as Britannia upon the copper coinage. 
Between 1660 and 1670 there were 
other minor mistresses at Whitehall. 
Winifred Wells, the Maid-of-Honourg to 
the Queen, was one of these, but an 
unlooked-for incident and equally unex- 
pected arrival at a Court Ball is said to 
have been the cause of her retirement 
from public life. The beautiful vocalist, 
Moll Knight, Peg Hughes, and Jane 
Roberts also come upon the scene. The 
last was introduced by the cunning 
Shaftesbury for his own intriguing political 
purposes. Burnet selected the occasion 
of her penitent death-bed as a good object- 
lesson for the King. The worthy Bishop 
penned a lengthy epistle to Charles, 
pointing out the errors of his ways, to 
which the monarch did not take very 
kindly at the time. A certain Lady 
Price, née Warcup, must also be enumer- 
ated in the royal seraglio. According to 
her proud parent’s account, she was 
‘frequently with the King, and very well 


received by him.” Strange pride for a 
fond father ! 

And now we come to the well-known 
names Moll Davis and Nell Gwyn. It 
was in 1667 that the former sprightly little 
actress caught the King’s fancy (owing, it 
is said, to Buckingham’s desire to under- 
mine Lady Castlemaine’s influence over 
Charles) in the part of Celania, a love- 
sick shepherdess, who had to chant a 
pathetic ballad commencing thus— 

My lodging it is on the cold ground, 
And very hard is my fare, 
But that which troubles me most is 
The unkindness of my dear ; 
And still I cry, ‘‘Oh, turn, love!” 
And I prythee, love, turn to me, 
For thou art the man that I long for, 
And alack what remedy ! 
This direct appeal was too much for the 
amorous monarch, so Moll shortly found 
herself installed in sumptuous lodgings in 
Suffolk Street. Her daughter, Mary Tudor, 
born in 1673, was mothet of the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Derwentwater, who lost his 
head in 1716 by his allegiance to the ill- 
fated House of Stuart. 

Following close upon the heels of Moll 
Davis comes popular Nell Gwyn. A 
few months after the former had quitted 
the stage, Nelly also had joined the brazen 
band of beauties at Whitehall. Her story 
is well known. Certainly no one at Court 
could claim such squalid antecedents ; 
but with all her vulgarity, most English- 
men retain a warm corner in their hearts 
for the kind-hearted, witty actress. Here 
again, doubtless, it was owing to the Duke 
of Buckingham’s scheming against his 
enemy which brought Nell to Whitehall ; 
certainly Barbara Villiers was not just 
then in favour, but the King’s easy-going 
nature could easily be imposed upon—by 
a woman, at all events. 

Among Nell’s former admirers, the 
actor, Charles Hart, and the peer, Charles 
Sackville, had been conspicuous; _ her 
royal lover was, therefore, styled by her 
“Charles the Third.” To him she 
remained faithful to the end, holding the 
position she had attained by her ready 
tact and natural vivacity. The King pre- 
deceased her by only a couple of years. 

And now appears upon the scene 
unpopular Political Portsmouth, the wily 
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secret agent of le Grand Monarque. The 
diarist Evelyn was staying at Euston Hall 
as Lord Arlington’s guest when doll-faced 
Louise de Keroualle was handed over to 
Charles in a kind of mock marriage cele- 
bration. ‘This was in 1671, and from that 
date she steadily gamed influence and 


CHARLES 
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personal charms of the magnificent 
Duchess of Mazarin had long enjoyed a 
world-wide reputation. When an exile, 
Charles had offered her his hand and (ill) 
fortune, but came away with as little 
suctess as when he proposed to his proud 
cousin Montpensier. After the Restoration 


THE DUCHESS OF MAZARIN, 
After Str Peter Lely. 


power; but some four years later she 
fell sick—a good opportunity for Lords 
Arlington and Montagu to plot her down- 
fall. A new temptress was required, and 
the latter had no difficulty in persuading 
the lovely niece of Cardinal Mazarin to 
come to England with a view to conquer, 
as she had never failed to do with hearts 
less susceptible than Charles’s. The 


Hortensia was very ready to accept the 
King, but his advisers considered it more 
dignified to refuse’ a match that had 


been dectined when his prospects were 
unfavourable. 


So after the lapse of sixteen years the 
Italian beauty came over with the purpose 
of occupying a more equivocal position at 


Whiteball. 
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She landed at Tor Bay, and came up to 
London on horseback in male attire—a 
costume much in favour with ladies of 
fashion about this period. As may be 
imagined, it was not long before the King 
became her slave, and probably would 
have continued under her dominion had 
not her love of intrigue and notoriety 
brought into prominence a rival in the 
person of the Prince of Monaco, then upon 
a visit to England. This little affair 
caused her to fall into disfavour, though 
she was allowed to continue at Court 
until the King’s death; indeed, with the 
other two Duchesses, she was with him 
upon a familiar footing only a few hours 
before the apoplectic seizure which 
carried him to his grave. The Duchess 
ef Cleveland’s daughter, the little 
Countess of Sussex, became much 
attached to the romantic adventuress, 
and followed her flighty example in many 
a madcap freak. ‘The young Countess's 
husband strongly objected to such com- 
panionship, so she was marched off to a 
convent in France—not for long, how- 
ever, for by the connivance of the 
King and the English Ambassador she 
managed to escape, and returned to the 
scenes of her misdoings. 

When Mazarin’s star was on the wane, 
Portsmouth again regained her all-but- 
lost position. Once more she became first 
favourite, and held her sway to the last. 
Still, there was an interval during her career 
when there was some keen competition 
among the Court ladies to supplant her. 

A contemporary poem quotes some well- 
known names in the list of applicants. 
The handsome Mrs. Middleton, of De 
Grammont fame, the notorious Countess 
of Shrewsbury (that charming lady who, 
disguised as a page of the profligate 
suckingham, keld the Duke’s horse during 
the encounter in which her husband was 
slaughtered), Anne Fielding, Mrs. Elliott, 
Carey Fraser, etc. The last-named was 
the daughter of the Court physician, and 
did. her best to make her rivals jealous 
with her gorgeous gowns of ermine and 
velvet, “‘ embroidered and lined with 
cloth - of- gold,” but when her prefer- 
ment was imminent, for some reason 
she had to absent herself from Court. 


Mrs. Middleton, not being a successful 
candidate, endeavoured to advance the 
fortunes: of her young daughter by throw- 
ing her in the King’s way, and might 
have succeeded had not the Duchess of 
Portsmouth detected and put a stop to a 
plot so well calculated to destroy her own 
prospects. 

The triumphant competitor was one of 
the daughters of the Earl of Ranelagh, but 
it is doubtful whether it was the Lady 
Elizabeth or the Lady Katherine Jones— 
probably the former. In the meantime, 
Portsmouth, having gradually recovered 
her health and spirits, once more asserted 
her rights as first favourite, and from this 
time forward, though she had only dabbled 
occasionally in politics, had the reins 
of the Government entirely in her own 
hands. The scare of the Popish plot 
having subsided, her footing was once 
more safe, and, with skilful handling, 
Sunderland was ever pliable to her will. 

No longer were Neily and Mazarin 
formidable rivals. The time had _ been 
when the latter had refused any intercourse, 
and when the popular actress’s caustic wit 
had made Louise de Keroualle’s excitable 
French blood boil with indignation. But 
now she was as universally courted as 
feared; her lavish expenditure as com- 
pared with that of. Charles’s other mis- 
tresses make the others appear quite 
insignificant. Never did Queen of England 
live in greater state. 

Evelyn gives an interesting account of 
her apartments in 1683. When following 
the King, he says: “‘I went with the 
few who attended him into the Duchesse 
of Portsmouth’s dressing -roome within 
her bed-chamber, where she was in 
her morning loose garments, her maids 
combing her, newly out of her bed, his 
Majesty and the gallants standing about 
her; but that which engag’d my curiosity 
was the rich and splendid furniture 
of this woman’s apartment, now twice or 
thrice pulled down and rebuilt to satisfie 
her prodigal and expensive pleasures, 
while her Majesty’s dos not exceede some 
gentlemen’s ladies in furniture and accom- 
modation. Here I saw the new fabrig of 
French tapissry, for designe, tendernesse 
of worke, and incomparable imitation of 
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the best paintings, beyond anything I had 
ever beheld. Some pieces had Versailles, 
St. Germain’s, and other palaces of the 
French King, with hunting figures and 
landskips, exotig fowls, and all to -ihe 
life rarely don. Then for Japan cabinets, 
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The sumptuous saloons she had vacated 
scarcely five years had latterly presented 


a woeful appearance. The crystal- 


glass windows were removed, and, says 


a contemporary writer, “the holes 
stopp’t up with straw most scandalously.” 


THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 
After Sir Peter Lely. 


screenes, pendule clocks, greate vases of 
wrought plate, tables, stands, chimney 
furniture, sconces, branches, braseras, etc., 
all of massive silver, and out of number, 
besides some of her Majesty’s best paint- 
ings.” The Duchess’s apartments, thrice 
rebuilt to suit her fancy, were situated at 
Whitehall over the Stone Gallery, and 
were destroyed by fire in April 1691. 


When Charles II. died, 
mistress returned to her 


the French 
native country, 
where she lived until 1734, dying at the 
advanced age of eighty-five. The latter 
part of her career was employed in many 
acts of charity, and compares very favour- 
ably with the last days of her former 
companions in vice, the English and 
the Italian Duchesses. 
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N old maid sat alone in her parlour— 

just an ordinary, everyday, lonely 

old maid, who had once been a fresh 

young girl, and who had fretted througi: 

a certain number of years and then become 

softened and sweet and beautiful in mind 

if not in body, like the ripened autumn 
fruit. 

The little room was as cheap and 
meagre-looking as its occupant, but, like 
her, had an air of twopenny - halfpenny 
makeshift comfort. ‘The old armchair 
had an inviting back, and a_ footstool 
with two parrots and a bunch of cherries 
worked in wool on it was drawn up for 
use and not for show; a little fire burnt 
brightly, and a small iron kettle 
singing on the hob. Outside, the murky 
November gloom struggled to suppress a 


was 


little wintry sunshine. 

The old maid sat at the head of her 
table, as she had been at the head of her 
own poor little uninteresting affairs for 
many years. She had made the tea, and 
was about to begin her scanty meal. She 
raised the cup to her lips and set it down 
untasted. 

She glanced round the room half wist- 
fully, and her glance fell on an old music- 
portfolio. Year after year, wet or fine, 
she had started out with that portfolio 
under her arm, up and down the old- 
fashioned streets of the cathedral-town 
she lived in, teaching a poor kind of meek, 
gentle music for a very poor sort of pay. 

She had grown so used to her daily toil, 
though she had at first so bitterly resented 
it, that, now the necessity for it was gone, 


she missed the burden from her patient 
back. 
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A great change had come over her life. 
A distant, almost unremembered uncle in 
South America had died and left a little 
pittance to his unknown niece—a small 
sum enough, but to her almost unheard-of 
wealth. The news had come some days 
since ; the blue paper announcing it lay 
under a china cat on the mottled marble 
mantelpiece, but she was not yet used to 
her good fortune. Every now and then 
her gentle face flushed rosy red at some 
new thought which crossed her mind— 
now be fulfilled; 
dreams which I hardly like to mention for 
fear my 


dreams which could 
smile at their 
But consider; she had worked 
for twenty-five long years for just enough 
to live on, and now she had four or five 
times that amount at her disposal without 
working for it. 

The idea of rest in respectable affluence 
for the remainder of her life 
sweet to her. She drew up her slender 
neck and settled her lace collar with a 
delightful feeling of impertance. ‘She 
was a woman to the very tips of her 
thin fingers, and before her eyes rose a 
vision of a soft grey gown and velvet 
mantle. 

There was fresh butter on the table, and 
ham, but she could not eat, for one thought 
kept tormenting her in the midst of her 
pleasure. She must not use this newly 
acquired wealth selfishly; she had been 
poor too long not to have the keenest 
sympathy for the poor; and at the same 
time she had had her eyes opened very 
often to the dishonesty around her. 

She had no one but herself to care for; 
the woman of the house she lodged in had 
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been kind and attentive in her rough way ; 
her daughters were smart, brisk girls, but 
their loud laughter had often jarred on our 
gentle old maid. She could not be drawn 
into such a circle, knowing how willing they 
would be to welcome her under her altered 
circumstances. 

Mechanically she glanced.at the clock— 
it was her usual time for starting out. Then 
she left her untasted meal, and went and 
sat by the fire. She took a little old- 
fashioned picture in a black oval frame 
down from its nail above the kettle- 
holder, and sank into a reverie over old 
times.. She thought of all that picture 
had once meant to her, and how curiously 
life had paused for her and never gone on 
again, stranding her at last alone, unloved, 
with no kith or kin to call her own. 

‘The door opened, and a rosy-faced girl 
looked in. She began to clear away 
noisily. Usually the tray was piled up 
and placed outside the door, but to-day it 
had been forgotten. The girl was anxious 
to talk. She knew that something unusual 
had happened; but their lodger was 
generally quiet and reserved, unless her 
sympathy was aroused. She _ hazarded 
an inquiry. 

““You’ve eaten nothing to-day, Miss,” 
she said, with unusual civility; ‘* wasn’t 
the ham to your liking ?” 

“Yes, very nice indeed,” was the 
xnswer, “ but I was not hungry.” 

The landlady’s daughter crossed to the 
floor, then she looked back. ‘“ That’s a 
bad business next door,” she said mean- 
ingly. 

‘““What business—I had not heard ?” 
asked the old lady quickly. 

‘That poor creature dead and gone, 
leaving that three weeks’ baby with no 
look-out but the workus; and she a nice- 
spoken woman as had seen better days.” 

The old maid moved quickly to the 
door and shut it. 

‘“‘Now,” she said excitedly, “tell me 
all about it.” 

Nothing loth, the girl poured out her 
tale: the usual story of poverty and pain, 
an imprudent marriage, a delicate husband 
dying with nothing laid by for the still 
more delicate wife. The little healthy babe 


whose arrival had used up the last of the 
mother's strength was now lying uncon- 
scious of its loss or its position. 

The elder woman listened, and when the 
door closed behind her companion she sat 
down with a new expression on her face— 
an expression of life, earnest and eager, 
very unlike what her face had worn before. 
She sat for some moments conning over 
her new ideas; then she tied on a queer 
little dowdy bonnet, and, armed with her 
inevitable umbrella, sallied out. 

The autumn sun had made a littlc more 
progress, but the streets were wet and 
muddy and a chill wind was _ blowing. 
Regardless alike of wind or mud, she bore 
steadily on till she found her way to the 
house of the clergyman whose church 
she usually attended. 

Ushered into his presence, her usual 
timidity and reserve left, and she poured 
forth her story into his ears —the lonely 
life she had lived, the struggle with 
poverty, the little fortune which had 
come too late to benefit those she loved, 
her desire for something to cherish, and 
lastly she drew a moving picture of the 
baby left motherless next door. 

Might she have it to keep, to bring up ? 
She could only give her solemn promise 
to be worthy of the trust and to provide 
for it after her death. 

“You don’t know what it is to me,” 
she said, turning to the vicar’s wife ; 
“I have loved children so all my life; 
it seems as if this one was a gift to 
me from Heaven.” 

And the mother of many looked pity- 
ingly at the thin eager face of her who 
had never been a mother, but in whom the 
instinct of motherhood was so strong. 

The poor little child was only an 
additional anxiety to the vicar, and he was 
most glad to shift the responsibility on to 
other shoulders. There were no relatives 
to consult ; the woman of the house where 
the mother died was only too anxious to 
be rid of it. So he arranged that the 
child should be brought to the little old 
maid that evening. 

“After all, Miss Harrington,” he said, 
“should you repent of your scheme there 
is always the workhouse.” 
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Longafter, he remembered and wondered 
at the indignation those faded eyes were 
capable of showing. 

Out again she sped, treading underfoot 
the rotting leaves which lay so thickly in 
the close. Matins were just beginning, 
and she turned into the stately building 
and took her seat in a quiet nook. Usually 
she particularly disliked the Cathedral: 
its size and grandeur made her feel 
more than usually lonely and insignificant ; 
people seemed less human in their sym- 
pathies, and God further off. 

But to-day she was in unison with all 
around. The anthem touched her deeply— 
the anthem of all others to stir the human 
heart: “‘Oh, trust in the Lord, wait 
patiently upon Him, and He will grant 
thee thy heart’s desire.” 

The tears of the little old maid fell 
thick and fast through the fingers of her 
cotton gloves. She hurried out before 
the rest of the congregation, bent on a 
long shopping expedition. First she drew 


with timid eagerness her first cheque, and 
as she counted the golden sovereigns into 
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her purse, glanced round as nervously as if 
she had stolen it. 

Oh! the strange things she bought that 
day: promiscuous yards of flannel, pink 
and white, night-lights and a spirit-lamp, 
four or five different kinds of patent food 
for infants, and a little book called ‘ The 
Mother’s Friend on the Rearing of 
Children.” 

Bearing most of her treasures in her 
arms, she reached her humble home and 
broke the marvellous news to her landlady. 

“Perhaps,” she said shyly, “you will 
help me a little at first.” 

Did ever young mother feel more blest 
than she did when at last she received 
that pink bundle in her open arms? 
Tenderly, almost reverently, she opened 
it and inspected her treasure, marvelling 
at the little round, rosy limbs. 

The tiny thing stretched out its feet to 
the fire and cooed contentedly. She raised 
the fat hand to her lips, and the baby 
regarded her new friend with approval. 
And the face bending over it was most 
pathetic in its love and satisfaction. 
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No. 


AST JAFFA, with its crowded streets, 
busy market - place, and restless 
population of Turks,. Arabs, Jews, and 
other races in smaller number, the country 
opens out a splendid panorama. The 
lanes beyund the town are bordered with 
orange-groves, whose intoxicating perfume 


IV.—ON A PALESTINE 


COLONY. 


patches of green suggest, but ‘most is 
given over to Nature, who weaves a 
wonderful carpet of flowers with scent 
little inferior to that of the orange- 
plantations so recently left behind. The 
road is good and level; the district is 
almost deserted. A few wandering Arabs 


THE MARKET-PLACE AT JAFFA. 


has almost smothered the less-pleasing 
odours of the market-place, and when the 
lanes are tired of twisting and turning.in 
all directions, they open upon the plains 
of Sharon. Far to the north in vaporous 
distance are the mountains of Judza; the 
traveller riding towards the east leaves 
them on his right hand. Parts of the 
plains are under cultivation, as shining 
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have erected some ragged tents near a spot 
that affords pasture and drink fortheir cattle; 
half-a-dozen tattered Turkish soldiers pass 
down the road on foot, and an officer, 
better clad than they, urges a tired horse 
in the direction of the city. Countless 
larks fill the air with melody, and though 
the spring has turned towards summer, the 
heat is easily endured. 











A JEWISH COLONY NEAR JAFFA. 


A STREET IN THE JEWISH COLONY. 
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Passing leisurely along the road, one 
comes upon a village—not a native village 
filled with howling dogs and neglected 
children, not a tangled patch of dirty- 
white hovels and tortuous streets, but a 
modern settlement, with neat wooden 
houses and one or two iron buildings, 
undeniably useful, though not altogether 
in keeping with the landscape. Culti- 
vated fields surround the buildings on all 
sides; corn, orange, and vine are under 
the care of men and boys, while where the 
settlement boasts a street, women may be 
seen passing to and fro, doubtless bent on 
household work. 

In most parts of the East the traveller 
is welcome. ' He needs no passport and 
no letter-of introduction to secure refresh- 
ment, civility, and direction on his road, 
and this settlement is no exception to the 
rule. One in authority, whose European 
clothes come as an unpleasant reminder 
of the half-forgotten West, gives me greet- 
ing ; asmart youth, wearing Arab dress and 
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Baron Edmond de Rothschild, of Paris; 
that the majority of the colonists come 
from Russia, and that their labour is 
entirely agricultural. From his comfort- 
able house we pass to gardens and fields 
where the work is proceeding merrily, 
where the refugees from the Pale of Settle- 
ment have thriven, until the sallow cheeks, 
bent backs, and decrepit appearance so 
painfully in evidence among the Jews in 
Galicia and Poland have given place to the 
hue of health and to all the outward signs 
of manliness and vigour. It is a surprising 
transformation. In the neat little houses, 
clean and with but little furniture, sit the 
elders who are past work.. Their season 
of toil is over; they have made the long 
journey from Poland to Palestine, and will 
make no other until they go to join their 
forefathers in ‘the House of Life.” For 
the rest of their sojourn they are occupied 
with the Bible and its countless com- 
mentaries. There are little children in 
plenty; they are growing up straight, 


IN THE GARDEN OF THE JEWISH COLONY NEAR JAFFA. 


speaking excellent French, takes charge 


of my horse. The director explains that 
this is a Jewish colony, founded some years 
“ago, and supported partly by its own 
exertions and partly by the munificence of 


strong, and often beautiful—their parents’ 
short season of emancipation has sufficed 
to accomplish a veritable transformation. 
They have the healthy life of the fields 
and plains, and complete education that 
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includes several modern languages, and 
when they are ready to go out into the 
world a place is found for them. ‘The 
boys are taught trades, and become skilled 
carpenters or gardeners before they are 
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under the influence of modern impiements, 
and, indeed, the vineyards would not 
be disgraced by comparison with those 
round the Abbey of Fontenay, neat 


Montbard, or on the banks of the Tagus 


A YOUNG COLONIST OF THE JEWISH SETTLEMENT. 


drafted into the corners of the world 
where their services will be most useful. 
This is but one of many Palestine colonies. 
My informant names nearly a dozen more, 
some situated as far away as the hills to the 
north of Galilee. 

Wine-making is the staple industry of 
this colony, but others are given over to 
flax or corn raising, and one situated in 
some little-known corner of the Jordan 
Valley makes scent from the countless 
flower - fields around. colonies, 
having no more than two or three 
hundred inhabitants all told, are governed 
by a director and policed by their own 
young men, who are often called upon to 
repel the inroads of Bedouin Arabs. Some 
few of these colonies pay their way; the 
majority are dependent upon subsidies 
from England, France, or Russia. The 
Jewish colonies preserve strictly the obser- 
vances of the faith, and in some of them 
Hebrew is again a living language. The 
land, naturally fertile, yields bountifully 
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above Lisbon. The wine finds an ever- 
increasing sale in London, Paris, and 
Vienna, and in a few years, says the 
director, this colony will enter the list of 
those that pay their way. 

When two hours of sunlight remain for 
the accomplishment of my journey, I leave 
the colony. Once past the area of its 
cultivation, there is no sign to suggest the 
impending presence of Western progress. 
The flocks of the Bedouins feed at peace ; 
travellers remain few and far between ; the 
place is as peaceful as it has ever been 
since the days when the Crusaders marched 
to the assault of Jerusalem, and the hosts 
of Saladin gave them battle near Ramleh, 
a few miles away. The country sleeps, 
and coming events cast no shadows before, 
though the day cannot be far distant now 
when Europe, overflowing its boundaries, 
will turn all the waste places of Sharon 
into one vast colony, where the Crescent 
of Islam will fly no longer, and the 
repose of the land will be forgotten. 
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No. V.—EN 


A° the clock strikes the first quarter 

after four, Pedro runs into the patio 
and says that the carriage is waiting. Since 
lunch we have been at our ease on lounge- 


ROUTE FOR THE BULL-RING. 


right the Giralda seems to shine in the 
sun. From every turning carriages and 
horsemen are entering the main road ; the 
footpath under the trees is crowded. While 


THE BRIDGE OVER THE GUADALQUIVIR AT SEVILLE. 


chairs in this pleasant place of myrtles, 
aloes, oranges, and palms. Only the 
fountain has broken the silence, and 
beneath an awning drawn across from the 
upper floors the heat of the afternoon has 
been bearable. A hurried rush to our 
rooms is soon succeeded by a leisurely 
descent. We went up untidy, and returned 
clad in manner befitting all who would 
drive through Seville’s fashionable pro- 
menade to the Plaza de Toros. 

The oppressive weight of heat has gone 
from the air, the country lanes are com- 
paratively cool, though the dust rises in 
clouds, and the boundary - hedges of 
splendid gardens are white where they 
should be green. Passing along the river- 
side, Seville lies straight in front, the 
Golden Tower is just visible, and on the 


there is room for horsemanship, coachmep 
and caballeros proceed at a smart pace, but 
this is soon checked by the stream of 
vehicles and pedestrians entering the road 
from the Montpensier Gardens. The scene 
is very bright. Many of the young girls and 
matrons in the carriages are wearing the 
true Spanish headgear—the black lace man- 
filla, with blood-red flower beneath ; there 
is much gay colouring among the dresses. 
When the long procession is temporarily 
halted, intrepid horsemen, some wearing 
officers’ uniform, wedge their horses in 
between the carriages, to speak to their 
friend or show their gifts of horsemanship; 
there is an unending babble of conversa- 
tion, punctuated with laughter, and in the 
air is some subtle sense of excitement that 
rouses one and all to enthusiasm. Of 
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course the aficionados are excited; they are 
anxious to explain all the possibilities of 
the coming fight; they will appreciate 
every action in the ring. With the rest, with 
the women and children who are every- 
where, the glittering pageantry and the 
thrill of excitement suffice to drown all 
scruple. I see men I have met over and 
over again ; on the Sierpes or at the opera 
they have seemed inanimate and blasé ; 
this afternoon they are wide awake. 

Past the stretch of road between the 
heavily scented gardens on the one side 
and the yellow Guadalquivir on the other, 
we go now at a footpace, and the roadway 
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the blind—plead in shrill tones for charity ; 
beggar-women carrying little bundles of 
misery in shawls plead on behalf of their 
babies. The cry of the unfortunate is lost 
in the merry sounds of chatter and chaff. 
When we turn to the right from the 
river and approach the huge Plaza de 
Toros, which can accommodate twelve 
thousand people, the confusion becomes. 
indescribable. Restive horses rear and 
plunge ; carriages returning empty from 
the outer barriers get in the way of car- 
riages proceeding to set down their occu- 
pants. Coachmen, footmen, and grooms. 
are running in all directions to take final 








rHE CATHEDRAL, 


is lined with the unhappy thousands who 
lack the means to see the coming fight. 
Men, women, and children have put on 
their best clothes; the girls have twisted 
dainty flowers in their hair—all crowd the 
pavement to see the procession to the 


arena. The beggars—the halt, the lame, 


SEVILLE. 


instructions; boys and men pursue every 
carriage and every pedestrian with seats 
for sale, or refreshments of most forbidding 
kind, or programmes, or biographies of the 
leading matadores, or flowers or favours, 
or anything that may find a purchaser, 
including always some recent issues of 
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La Lidia, the Madrid journal devoted exclu- 
sively to tauromachy, and illustrated in 
colours by that excellent artist, Perea. It 
lacks but ten minutes to five as we pass 
the outer barriers and reach the outer 
corridor, where that eminent danderillero, 
‘osé F , is posing in full costume before 
a big crowd of admirers, through whose 
ranks it is not easy to make way. Once 
past a short flight of broad stone steps, we 
find our seats, overlooking the yellow 
arena, separated from us by an outer 
barrier and two stout wire rails. The 
sunny side of the arena, facing us, is 
packed from lowest to highest tier by a 
crowd that has baked contentedly in 
pitiless heat for two or three hours. Seats 
there cost about half the price of those on 
the shady side. ‘The arena is deserted. 
Between the outer and inner barriers 
aficionados who are friends of the adminis- 
tration yet congregate; a chulo passes, 
bearing a pile of blood-stained plum- 
coloured cloaks, a scarlet mu/efa, and a 
sword. On all sides there is an incessant 
fluttering of fans, but no noise breaks the 
silence—excitement is too intense. ‘The 
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municipal band is in its place—a band- 
stand above the arena; the conductor 
looks anxiously at the president’s box, 
awaiting the first sign of his arrival to 
start the National Anthem. The curtain 
at the back of the box is drawn aside; a 
director of the arena appears showing the 
way to the Duke of V , who takes his 
seat, amid great applause and the first bars 
of the music. Straightway one of the 
many doors leading into the arena opens 
slowly; the gorgeous procession of the 
matadores leading their cuadrillas, and pre- 
ceded by the sober a/guazi/s, comes into 
the sunlight and proceeds to salute the 
president and audience. The procession 
sweeps round the arena—the éandcrilleros 
in splendid capas de paseo, the picadores on 
fine horses. Slowly it retires, amid frantic 
applause, and then from the reopened 
gates the a/guazils ride out for the keys of 
the /ori/, where the bulls are confined. The 
company of the first ma/ador reappears and 
takes up its position. Shrill and sudden, 
the trumpeters sitting below the judge 
ring out their summons. ‘The gate of the 
foril is drawn back.—THE TRAVELLER. 
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By MARY SPENCER WARREN. 


ea 
L 
BOUT twenty-one years ago the 
marriage of Alfonso XII. to 
Christina, an Archduchess of Austria, 
took place at Madrid with much pomp 
and ceremony. The parents of the young 
Princess were each cousins of his Majesty 
Francis Joseph, and so her childhood and 
youthful days had been spent in and near 
Vienna, one of the gayest cities of Europe. 
Like other Austrian Princesses, the youth- 
ful Christina had imparted to her a good, 
useful education, and a training in healthy 
outdoor exercises, among which horse- 
manship was the chief. Alfonso when 
a mere lad had been a studeht at a 
Viennese College, and thus thé young 
couple had been given opportunities of 
meeting. Subsequently he fell in love 
with his cousin Princess Mercedes, was 
happily married to her, but in five 
months had to mourn her loss. Then the 
memory of his boyhood’s friend returned 
to him, and after a short courtship at 
Biarritz the Archduchess Christina con- 
sented to become the future Queen Consort 
of Spain. For six years their Majesties 
lived a life of much happiness, two 
daughters being born to them mean- 
while. At the end of this period, how- 
ever, the King was suddenly taken 
alarmingly ill, and notwithstanding every- 
thing that could be done by the physicians, 
combined with she devoted nursing of his 
wife, his Majesty quickly succumbed to 
that dire complaint—rapid decline. 

A few months afterwards, Alfonso XIIL., 
the present monarch, was born, to the 
joy and delight of the Spanish nation. 
Born a King, the infant was received 
with remarkable magnificence, the entire 
country was en fe/e, and the ceremonies 


enacted within the Palace precincts were 
without precedent and stately beyond 
description. The great officers of State, 
whose duty it was to be present, were 
assembled in one of the saloons near the 
apartment where the baby monarch first 
saw the light, waiting for the appearance 
amongst them of the Duchess whose duty 
it was to announce the royal birth. Then 
when the momentous intelligence was 
received, the Premier of the country duly 
proclaimed the fact to the waiting 
courtiers; this proclamation being pre- 
sently followed by an actual sight of the 
new King, for amidst much ceremony the 
infant was carried in on a well-cushioned 
silver salver and gravely presented to the 
grandees to receive their homage. The 
festivities were prolonged until after the 
christening, this ceremony taking place 
within a week in the Corinthian Chapel 
of the Royal Palace. Rich and poor were 
alike admitted, in conformity with the 
wishes of the Queen Regent, a mingling 
which was almost without precedent in 
Spanish Court annals. Eight names were 
formally bestowed upon the baby King, 
and he was also made Grand Master of 
seven Orders of Chivalry. 

For the first few years of his life the 
young Alfonso was entrusted chiefly to 
the care of women, the nurse being a 
peasant of Asturia, chosen, according to 
custom, for her prepossessing appearance: 
An English governess was added to the 
suite at a very early period for the young 
monarch’s sole benefit, she, of course, 
being supplemented by masters and 
tutors. 

The etiquette of the Spanish Court is 
extremely formal, and the same amount 
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of deference has always been com- 
pulsory to the young King—even in his 
vabyhood—as would be the case if he 
were a grown man. His person was, and 
is, sacred, and no personal chastisement 
would be permitted, no matter how 
refractory his conduct proved. As his 
Majesty has always had a very decided 
will of ais own, his training has been 
carried out under considerable difficulties. 
What would have been the result without 
the wise influence of his devoted mother, 
one can only faintly imagine; the child 
has ever been most attached to her, and 
so her persuasive powers have prevailed 
when the sage advice of teachers might 
have proved totally ineffectual. Of course, 
the immense amount of servility and 
deference which has inevitably surrounded 
the boy must not be lost sight of, tending 
as it has to create and foster an exalted 
idea of his own importance. Small wonder 
is it that Alfonso has often reminded not 
only the courtiers, but even his sisters, that 
“IT am King” ; but with all his chances of 
being spoiled, he is a bright, lovable boy, 
high-spirited but tractable, quick to learn, 
and clever for his years. 

As an instance of the way in which the 
King is regarded by the Spaniards, and 
the formal etiquette that is rigorously 
demanded towards his sacred person, the 
following may be recorded. One day his 
youthful Majesty, in running quickly down 
one of the Palace staircases, somehow 
missed his footing, and was only saved 
from a nasty, not to say dangerous, fall by 
the presence of mind of a footman who 
happened to be on the spot. With the 
utmost promptitude he rushed forward and 
caught the little Alfonso in his arms just 
at the critical moment. But what was the 
result? His Majesty’s person had been 
touched, and it was sacred! It was no 
longer possible to retain the man in the 
royal household, and he forthwith received 
his discharge; but the Queen Regent 
recognised the stupidity and injustice of 
the rule she was obliged to adhere to, and 
so out of her_private purse pensioned the 
retainer for the rest of his days. It must 
not by any means be inferred, however, 
that the Queen Regent preserves the 
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senseless formality which has formerly made 
Spain almost the laughing-stock of other 
European Courts. Much of the prescribed 
ceremony of the receptions and audiences 
when the monarchs appeared in all their 
State panoply has been all but abandoned, 
and modern-day usages have been intro- 
duced. 

The inner life of the royal family is 
extremely plain, early hours, regular exer- 
cise, and simple diet being rigidly adhered 
to. At eight in the morning the Queen 
Regent, the King, and his two sisters 
meet for breakfast, her Majesty making it 
a rule always to be present at each of 
her children’s meals. State affairs on 
behalf of the Queen, lessons and open- 
air exercise on the part of the children, 
take up the first part of the day, but a 
drive out is always taken some time during 
the afternoon. The Spaniards like to see 
the King in their midst, and the loungers 
of the street-corners—ever present in their 
brilliantly lined cloaks—together with the 
grandees and hidalgos who promenade 
the Prado, look out for the royal equipage 
daily, greeting its occupants with that 
chivalric courtesy which is a trait of the 
people. There are other occupations for 
the young King, though, besides studies 
of languages, history, and_ ’ologies. 
Military drill and technique form a very 
important part of his education; and he 
has, in fact, the command of a boy-regi- 
ment, formed, in the first place, in order 
that he might not feel so acutely the want 
of child companionship, which his position 
as King compelled him to. 

Then there are the charities in which he 
is interested, about which very little has 
been heard beyond the borders of his own 
country. Every night at the Palace of 
Madrid quite a large number of poor 
children are given a good and plentiful 
meal by his Majesty’s wish, he having been 
impressed by the fact that many of his own 
age had to go hungry to bed on account of 
the poverty of their parents; and often he 
makes glad the hearts of the youthful 
inhabitants of orphanages and hospitals 
by the gift of costly articles that have 
originally been sent to him from various 
sources. But the greatest charity of all in 
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which Alfonso is interested is the Invalid birthday, and he then divides it amongst 
Children’s Fund, of which he is sponsor. the different children’s hospitals of the 
The fund in question is a sum which is country. This he does personally, signing 
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From a Photograph by Valentin, Madrid. 


gathered together every year bythe different his name to each donation as it is allotted 
churches in Spain, each church giving out with the assistance of one of his 
a proportionate amount. Thesum collected Ministers. Another thing in which he 
is handed over to his Majesty on his takes a very active part is his Birthday 
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Féte entertainment. For this the young 

monarch dresses in fancy dress, and together 

with the children of the Court person- 

ages, poses in tableaux anc dances for the 

amusement of the children of the poor. 

This féte takes place annually at Madrid, 

and is one of the most charming sights of 

the year. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say 
that the Spanish royal family are devout 
Catholics; the daily observances of the 
Church are rigorously adhered to, the 
services being held in the Royal Chapel 
of the Palace. In connection with one of 
the Sunday morning services an amusing 
story is told of his Majesty, when he was 
too young to understand, but not too 
young to be bored. A certain Bishop of 
the Church was preaching a long sermon, 
and Alfonso’s experience had taught him 
that he was expected to remain until it 
was concluded. A quarter of an hour, 
half, and three quarters passed, but still 
his lordship went on. At last the child 
felt he could endure no more, and tearing 
off his little gloves, he flung them almost 
at the Bishop’s feet with such a look of 
anger and impatience that the preacher 
judged it well to bring his discourse 
abruptly to an end. 

Since his Majesty passed his tenth 
birthday he has always appeared in public 
dressed like a young Guardsman, and, 
moreover, he is often present with his 
mother. at audiences and councils, she 
judging it the best possible training 
for his future duties. Unlike the majority 
of the European royalties, the Queen 
Regent and the King never leave their 
country, for, although affairs had been 
comparatively peaceful until the war 
with America, yet an absent monarchy 
would, doubtless, have been antagonistic 
to the Spanish nation; and _ though, 
naturally, Queen Christina would have 
been glad to visit the Austrian Court and 
the scenes of her girlhood, yet, in her 
son’s interest, she has forgone that 
pleasure, and not journeyed farther from 
the capital than San Sebastian, the place 
where the entire family have been wont to 
pass some of the summer months. For 
the maintenance of the young King the 
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Courts voted the sum of one million four 
hundred dollars per year; but out of this 
sum the whole of the retainers of the 


various palaces have to be paid, so that 
actually large in 


the amount is 
comparison. 

There are several residences appertain- 
ing to the Crown, the largest and grandest 
of which is the one at Madrid. This was 
commenced by Philip V., who purposed, 
if possible, to outrival the Palace of 
Versailles. It is an immense square pile 
of buildings, and presents altogether a 
very imposing appearance. On the one 
side of it runs the river Menzares; on the 
south side, where is the royal entrance, the 
Palace is fronted by a large square, planted 
with beautiful trees, beneath which are 
many pieces of fine marble statuary. The 
grand entrance leads direct to a white 
marble staircase embellished with gilt 
balustrades, overhead being a series of 
allegorical paintings. Each lobby shows 
marble sculptured groups, one or two of 
which are equestrian. There are many 
hundreds of rooms, the state ones being 
all of large size, and containing a large 
number of works of art and curios col- 
lected by former monarchs. The entire 
decorations and fittings are extremely rich, 
much of them speaking of a time when Spain 
occupied a far greater position in Europe 
than it does at the present day, and when 
its people were given over to lavish ex- 
penditure and display, as well as to an 
excellence of artistic taste, gratified not 
only by their own productions, but by 
tributes from all countries. One monarch 
seems to have had a mania for collecting 
timepieces, and so in one suite of apartments 
may be seen not only a large, but also a 
very costly collection of clocks. Another 
one turned his attention to china, amongst 
which may be seen a splendid collection 
of Capo di Monte ware. Others have 
made it an object to obtain works of art 
by the Old Masters, the result being a 
magnificent and priceless collection of 
paintings of various schools. 

The throne-room is one of the finest 
saloons of the Palace, showing almost 
matchless examples of sculpture and paint- 
ing, as well as a lavish decoration beyond 


not 
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description. The ceiling is by Tiepolo, 
his painted frescoes showing a brilliancy 
of colouring which almost defies time. The 
massive plate-glass mirrors with which the 
saloon abounds were specially cast at San 
Ildefonso. These are carried by finely 
carved gold frames, which in their turn 
are surmounted by exquisitely carved gold 
The 


recesses—not 


and window 
but in the 


figures. doorways 


only here, 
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majority of the state apartments—are 
lined with the richest of marble and the 
rarest of inlaid woods. Pillars and tables 
are also composed of marbles of rare 
beauty and every variety of colour, and 
everything is enhanced by the warm, rich 
appearance of the costly crimson velvet 
hangings. The superb throne—which 


was made for Philip II.—is entirely in 
silver, the chair and the huge lions on the 
dais being also of the same costly metal. 
Reception, drawing, and ball rooms are 
each representative of all that is best 
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in art and manufacture; but for real 
prettiness and homelike appearance one 
must see the private apartments. Those 
of the young King—a fine suite set apart 
for him since his tenth birthday—are half 
luxurious and half military, and full of 
presents from nearly all the European 
Courts, those from Austria, of course. pre- 
dominating. The suite of the Queen Regent 
is essentially 


modern in appearance, 


PALACE, MADRID. 

for every room was entirely redecorated 
and refitted on her marriage with the 
late King. Some beautiful gardens are 
attached to the Palace, and the 
King and his two sisters have had some 
merry games, or quiet walks and talks with 
their mother. 

The marine residence at San Sebastian 
is reached very soon after crossing the 
frontier from France ; but it is essentially 
a private palace, and their Majesties when 
there lead a far less conventional life than 
is possible elsewhere, and nearly every 


here 


BSB 
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fine day they may be seen boating or 
enjoying the freedom of the beach, which 
stretches away in front of the Palace. 
Some considerable distance farther up the 
country, and, in fact, only about thirty 
miles this side of Madrid, is a_ small 
station where one alights for the Palace 
of the Escurial. This is a vast residence 
erected beneath the shadow of the 
mountains. In addition to the royal. 
residence, the Palace precincts contain 
the Royal Pantheon, a _ cathedral, a 
monastery with two hundred cells, two 
colleges, three chapter-houses, and three 
libraries. ‘The place is of curious con- 
struction, and is commonly know as the 
‘* Gridiron History has it that 
it was built as a memorial for a_par- 
ticular martyr who was roasted to death 
on a huge gridiron. The then King of 
Spain determined to build the palace in 
the shape of that article, but was rather 
puzzled as how to accomplish it, the 
«lifficulty, of course, being the erection 
of a large building clear of the ground 
with nothing but the four supports at the 
corners. ‘The puzzle was solved by a 


Palace.” 


dream, in which the martyr saint was 
“ood enough to inform the monarch that 
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he would not be very much offended if 
the gridiron. were upside down! 

The interior of the Pantheon is 
wondrously beautiful despite its gloomy 
associations. It is approached by a long 
flight of pure granite steps, the tomb 
itself being just beneath the high altar of 
the cathedral. It can only be seen by 
artificial light, but every part is composed 
exclusively of rich marbles of every hue, 
exquisitely wrought metals and coloured 
jaspers, the whole interspersed with 
precious stones. None but Kings, 
Queens, and the mothers of Kings may 
be buried therein. The coffins are 
ranged on marble shelves on either 
side,-and the ceremony which accom- 
panies the deposit of any. King or 
Queen recently deceased is stately beyond 
conception, and also more strangely 
weird than can be witnessed in almost any 
othercountry. But this wonderful Palace, 
with its historical associations and quaintly 
interesting ceremonies, would demand a 
special article to itself. It is occasionally 
resided in by the royal family, the vast 
suites of apartments occupied by them 
being all situated in the handle of the 
gridiron. 
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CHAPTER I. 
: Y' )U have taken me rather by sur- 
prise,” Mrs. Ravenscroft, 
looking up Archie Desborough’s 


said 
into 
face. 

‘*But you know how immensely I have 
always admired you,” he answered, stand- 
ing a foot away from her chair. 

“One may woman without 
asking her to marry one,” she insisted. 

Though Florence Ravenscroft had been 
two years a widow, she was only twenty- 
five, tall, of a bewitching shape, with dark 
hair, blue eyes, and small features. 

“i had an idea,” she suggested, “‘ that 
there was something 
Ethel Bannister.” 

“Nothing in the 
nothing to me,” 
vehemently. 


admire a 


between you and 


Ethel is 
answered 


world ; 
Archie 


“* Are you sure ?” Florence asked. 

‘Quite sure,” he said, not thinking it 
in the least necessary to explain that he 
had asked Ethel to be his wife three weeks 
-ago, that he had scarcely put a ring on her 


finger before she became jealous on learn- 
ing certain biographical details, with the 


result that he returned to London in a 
reckless mood, and the affair ended before 
anybody but Mrs. Bannister knew it had 
begun. 

‘* Because I shouldn’t like you to make 
a mistake,” said Florence, ‘and I don’t 
want to make a mistake myself.” 

“I daresay I’ve made a few in my 
‘time,” he admitted. ‘I don’t think you 
‘will make one if you promise to marry me. 
It’s the wisest act I ever contemplated. 
Please don’t spoil intention, 
.Florence.” 

Leaning back in her low chair, she 


a good 


looked up at 
tall, well-built, 


Archie again. He was 
robust, with a _ shaven, 
handsome face and fairish brown hair. 
If he had been a little irresponsible 
hitherto, there was a prevailing opinion 
that he might achieve greatness if he once 
gave his mind to the task. 

*“ Yes,” said Florence, giving him her 
right hand, “I will be your wife, if you 
like, Archie.” 


CHAPTER II. 
This happened on Monday. On the 
following Wednesday Archie was sitting in 
his rooms at Granville Chambers, having 
finished luncheon and lighted a pipe, when 
a telegram was brought in. 

He blew a big cloud of smoke as he 
read the contents— 

““Expect you 
London 
Hotel.” 

Archie Desborough 
call on 


Reached 
morning.— Ethel, Bailey’s 


four vo-day. 
this 


had promised to 
Florence that afternoon, but he 
would be sure to meet his fiancée at Lady 
Carradin’s dance the same evening. He 
read the telegram several times while he 
finished his pipe, then, rising impulsively, 
set forth in the direction of 
Kensington. 


South 
On entering Mrs. Bannister’s private 
sitting-room he found Ethel alone. She 
looked more fascinating than he had ever 
seen her, in a pale blue frock. which 
admirably suited her fair face. 

Ethel was in her twentieth year, and if 
her beauty would not compare with that of 
the rival of whom she was blissfully un- 
conscious, she possessed in a far greater 
degree the quality we name charm, and are 
unable more exactly to describe. 
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Her height was about the average, her 
figure slight and graceful. Her grey eyes 
sparkled, and a smile played about her 
rosebud mouth as, with an abandon that 
signified perfect trust, pure love, and not 
a little inexperience, she ran _ forward, 
clasping her arms about Archie’s neck. 

“*So sorry, dear,” she whispered, nest- 
ling her face on his shoulder. 

“There’s nothing to be sorry about,” 
said Archie, placing his hat on a 
venient table. 

** You haven’t forgiven me!” 
raising wistful eyes. 


con- 
she cried, 


‘* Yes, I have, upon my word I have,” 
he protested. 

‘Then kiss me, Archie darling,” said 
Ethel, holding her lips temptingly half an 
inch from his own. . 

There may be men who would have 
such an appeal, but Archie 
Desborough was not of that order. He 
closed his arm about her, and, in fact, 
kissed Ethel several times, not without a 
thought of Florence Ravenscroft, who 
was probably at that moment wondering 
at his absence. 

‘*Are you going to stay in London ?” 
asked Archie. 

“Oh, yes! We are 
scason—won’t it be delightful ? 

‘*Immensely,” he agreed. 


resisted 


here for the 


” 


she cried. 


‘“Weren’t you surprised to receive my 
telegram ?” she asked. ‘I did think you 
might have written!” 

‘** After what you said 7” 

‘* Hush, dear!” Ethel cried, placing a 


hand on his lips, whereupon he 
tempted to kiss the soft palm. ‘‘ Let us 
forget all about it. I want it to be the 
only real quarrel we ever have. And, 
Archie mT 

She took from her pocket a small 
morocco case, containing the ring which 
he had placed on her finger two or three 
weeks ago. 

‘Please put it on again, Archie,” she 
pleaded, and he held her left hand in one 
of his, the ring in the other. ‘It shall 
never leave my finger-again until ie 

“‘ Of course not,” he said. 

“Mother says I can wear it as a keeper. 
Don’t you want to put it on, Archie ?” 


Was 
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“Yes, Ethel, but——” 

“You haven’t quite forgiven me!” sho 
exclaimed reproachfully. 

** Upon my word, I don’t feel the least 
unforgiving,” he said. 

*“You’re not—you don’t think I have 
been—been too—that I was wrong to send 
for you!” 

** As though I could be such a brute!” 
he expostulated. 

“You see, I knew you loved me, 
and I could not see it really mattered, 
did it?” 

**Of course not 

“Then, please put the ring on, Archie. I 
shan’t feel I’m quite forgiven until you 


” 


do,” she said, bringing her finger nearer 
the ring and wriggling the tip into the 
hoop. Then Archie sighed, and pushed 
it on. 

Shortly afterwards he went away, and 
took the first hansom to his chambers in 
Granville There, having mixed a 
tall glass of brandy and soda-water and 
lighted a pipe, he flung himself into an 
armchair. 

He tried to think, but there are moments 
in a man’s life when the tangle seems so 
intricate that it is hopeless to attempt to: 
reason a way out. From very desperation 
one is inclined to let things take their 
course. 


Place. 


In this mood, having dined at his club, 
Archie forth to Lady 
Carradin’s dance, where Fiorence would, 
beyond a doubt, be the most beautiful 
woman present. 

*“So very pleased,” exclaimed 
Carradin, retaining his hand. ‘ Dear 
Mrs. Ravenscroft looks charming. You 
are the best-envied man in London; now 
don’t pretend not to be pleased,” she said 
as he left her. Then Charley Worsop- 
waylaid him— 

‘I say, old chappie, is it true ? 

**What are you talking about ?” asked 
Archie. 

“Mrs. Ravenscroft, you know. She 
looks awfully ripping to-night. Wish you 
luck, old man.” 

**You’re rather late,” said Florence as 
Archie made his way through the group of 
men who surrounded her. 


Desborough set 


Lady 


” 
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.* Not very, am I? Will you give me remarked graciously. ‘* The news is every- 
the next waltz?” he asked. where. Congratulations pour upon me!” 

“You hardly deserve it. Why didn’t ‘And on me, which seems more 
you turn up this afternoon?” suitable,” he felt bound to say. 





‘* One may admire a woman without asking her to marry one,” she insisted, 


“The fact is. I had an appointment,” Fresh guests were arriving continually, 


he answered. ‘I couldn’t very well put it and the crowded floor soon brought 


off,” he said, leading her away. ‘Capital Florence to a standstill. 
floor, isn’t it ?” “‘ There is a friend of yours,” she cried. 
‘* IT confess you are nice to waltz with,” she ‘One discovers so many just now!” 
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“Ethel Bannister. She has just come 
in with Mrs. Mayhew. Don’t you think 
she looks charming? She isn’t exactly 
beautiful, but ‘s 

“Shall I take you to a seat?” asked 
Archie. 

“Yes, we will try again presently. ‘The 
room is too crowded for anything.” 

As he crossed the room after-leaving 
Florence he was intercepted 
Summerhays. 

“Do stop to be congratulated, Mr. 
Desborough. I am pining for a chance 
to speak to dear Mrs. Ravenscroft.” 

He hastened to Ethel, who looked up 
into his face in a manner which might 
have appeared charming in 
circumstances. 

‘*You didn’t say you were coming,” he 
said reproachfully. 

**T didn’t know until Lily Mayhew came 
just after you left. She insisted on bring- 
ing me, and you may flatter yourself by 
guessing why I yielded. Do go to speak 
to her, only be sure to come back for the 
next waltz.” 

He went to Mrs. Mayhew, who looked 
rather young to be Ethel’s chaperon. 

‘* You know,” she said, ‘‘ Ethel and I 
have been friends all our lives. I wonder 
whether you realise your good fortune.” 

* I know Ethel’s awfully sweet si 

‘““[ hope you will be very happy,” she 
continued. ‘‘Is that Mrs. Ravenscroft ? 
I hear she’s going to be married again.” 

‘** Yes, I—I heard something about it,” 
said Archie. ‘‘ Do you mind excusing me ? 
Ethel’s getting a crowd about her, and I 
must have the next.” 

Archie began to feel confused. He led 
Ethel away, and while she 
waltzed divinely she seemed to press upon 
him with an air of proprietorship. 

‘“* How delightful it is!” she whispered, 
as he skilfully st@ered her in and out 
amidst the throng. ‘And how miser- 
able everything seemed a few days ago! 
After all, it was bound to come right, 
Archie.” 

“Yes, bound to come right,” he said, 
compelled to stop. 

“I say, Desborough,” cried Reggy 
Wheeler, by his side, “I’ve only just 


by Lady 


different 


however, 
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heard of it. You’re in 


luck——” 

“T think we might start again,” said 
Archie, placing an arm on FEthel’s waist- 

‘““Mr. Wheeler might have said some- 
thing to me,” she murmured. ‘“ How 
quickly news travels!” 

“Thanks to Mrs. Mayhew.” 

“You don’t mind ?” she asked. 

‘“Mind! Of course I’m delighted.” 

“* You will ask Lily for the next dance?” 


Awfully glad. 


said Ethel, as he led her to a seat. 


“*Not the next, I’m afraid. I’m booked 
for Mrs.—Mrs. Ravenscroft,” he answered. 

‘I suppose you admire her,” said Ethel. 
“Everybody does. I think she’s rather 
cold.” 

“Well,” asked Florence, a little later, 
“did Miss Bannister add her congratula- 
tions to the rest 7” 

‘“*No, she didn’t say anything. 
fancy she knows,” he said ruefully. 

“Take me to speak to Mrs. Mayhew, 
Archie !” 

“Oh, I say, the band is just beginning. 
Don’t let’s lose a bar, Florence.” 

““What a dear, foolish boy you are!” 
she whispered, pressing his arm. 

Presently Archie went to ask Mrs. 
Mayhew for a dance, as Ethel suggested, 
but after a few minutes came to a stand- 
still. Without a word of warning Lily 
darted towards Florence, a few yards 
away, Archie compulsorily but reluctantly 
following. 

‘** Twas so delighted!” said Mrs. Mayhew, 
a four months’ bride, who regarded any 
matriage as excellent. ‘‘ Please tell me 
who it is?” 

‘Ask Mr. Desborough,” 
Florence, smiling. 

“Who is 
Desborough !” 

‘** You should spare a man’s blushes,” said 
Reggy Wheeler, who was Florence’s partner. 

‘*But which man’s?” Mrs. Mayhew 
persisted. 


I don’t 


answered 


he ?—pray tell me, Mr. 


‘“* Desborough’s, of course. Congratulate 
him, Mrs. Mayhew.” 

‘I have congratulated Mr. Desborough,” 
she said, looking bewildered. 

“Then you knew all the time!” cried 
Florence. 
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‘‘Of course, I knew Mr. Desborough you to a seat, Mrs. Mayhew,” said Archie, 
was going to marry Ethel and having deposited his partner, he made 
‘“‘ Shall we dance again, Mr. Wheeler?” for the refreshment-room. After a second 


“I was so delighted!" said Mrs. Mayhew. ‘ Please tell me who it is?” 


said Florence, as her partner looked at glass of champagne, the happy idea of 
Archie. flight occurred to him. 
‘I think, if you don’t mind, I'll take “Hullo, Desborough,” said little 
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Major Masterton, “ got to congratulate 
you!” 

“‘ How’s that 7” 

“Going to be married 

“‘I say, Masterton,” said Archie reck- 
lessly, ‘‘ would you mind telling me whom 
to?” 

“You ought to know, don’t you know,” 
answered Masterton, looking at Archie’s 
empty glass. ’ 

‘‘Well, I’m blessed if I do, anyhow,” 
cried Archie, walking towards the door, 
where he met Ethel. 

‘Thank you,” she said, bowing dis- 
missal to her partner. 

‘**May 1?” asked Archie, offering his 
arm. 

‘Take me somewhere so that we can 
talk,” she said, just touching his sleeve with 
her finger-tips. 

He gloomily led her to the conservatory 
which had been formed on the wide balcony 
of Lady Carradin’s house. There were 
other couples present, but soon after the 
band began to play they departed, and 
Archie was alone with Ethel. 

‘*[—-1 don’t understand,” she said wearily. 
** You told me you loved me 

** I do love you,” he answered, sitting by 
her side. 


” 


“That was only a few hours ago,” she 
insisted. 

‘* I swear it was true, Ethel.” 

“Then you are not engaged to be 
married to Mrs. Ravenscroft ?*’ she asked, 
brightening. 

“* Well, you see 

**Oh, if it is true, please tell me!” she 
cried. 

“Of course, it’s true in a way,” he 
admitted. 

“‘ In what way ?” 

**You see, Ethel, I didn’t know. I 
thought you meant what you said——” 

“Do tell me sthe plain truth,” she 
demanded. ‘Are you going to marry 
Mrs. Ravenscroft ?” 

“The plain truth is that I haven’t the 
remotest notion what I’m going to do,” he 
replied dejectedly. 

‘“You did ask her to be your wife, 
then ?” 

“Yes 
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-‘ Yet you let me—oh, it was shame- 
ful!” Ethel cried angrily, and began to 
unbutton her left-hand glove. 

“Don’t do that,” he urged. 
will be coming. 


‘** People 
Upon my word, 1’m 
immensely sorry,” he said, as she battled 
with her tears and lost. ‘1 know I’m an 
awful brute, but I didn’t mean to PP 

“You took a miserable advantage of 
me,” she insisted. ‘* You let me—let 
me expose myself because I—because I 
thought you e 

“I do, Ethel; upon my soul I do!” 

“Then why did you wish to marry Mrs. 
Ravenscroft ?”’ she demanded. 

‘It’s no use trying to explain. Besidés, 
I don’t know,” he answered lamely. 

‘You admit you did wish to marry her!” 

‘“I suppose I did. Yes, I did at the 
time 8 

“Perhaps she won’t marry you now,” 
Ethel suggested eagerly. 

‘** Perhaps she won't. | hope she won't.” 

**T would sooner die !” cried Ethel, rising 
abruptly. ‘‘ Take me to Mrs. Mayhew.” 

“* Hadn’t you better wait a few minutes?” 
he hinted. ‘‘ People wil! see—your face, 
you know.” 

“I'm not crying,” she retorted indig- 
nantly. 

“Of course not, only they might think 
you had been.” 

“If you don’t take me back I shail go 
alone,” she insisted, and offering his arm, 
Archie led her back into the ball-room, 
past Florence Ravenscroft, who was sur- 
rounded, as usual, by a group of men. 
He led Ethel to Mrs. Mayhew, who 
received him with an icy stare, then with 
a sigh of relief Archie hurried to make 
his way out of the house. But at the door 
Florence’s voice arrested him. 

‘“*T shall expect you at eleven to-morrow 
morning, Archie. At least, it will be this 
morning,” she with one of 
sweetest smiles. 


said, her 


CHAPTER III. 


‘“Archie, you don’t look very well this 


” 


morning,” said Mrs. Ravenscroft, when he 
entered her room at the appointed hour. 

“The fact is I didn’t get much sleep,” 
he answered, looking into his hat. 
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“Didn't you? Now even my curiosity 
to hear what you would say for yourself 
didn’t keep me awake. Do sit down,” 
said Florence. 

‘Upon my word,” he exclaimed, “| 
hardly know how to explain.” 

“You declared there was nothing 
between you and Ethel Bannister !” 

“There was nothing—then,” he said. 

“And now ?” she asked. 

“There ’s certainly nothing between me 
and Ethel now,” he answered ruefully. 

“Then why did Mrs. Mayhew con- 
gratulate your” she demanded. 

“I’m not responsible for Mrs. May- 
hew r 

“Oh, dear, no! Your responsibilities 
are quite heavy enough without that. But, 
candidly—and you'll admit 1 have a right 
to candour—I suppose she knew what she 
was talking about ?” 

‘Well, yes——” 

“Do you think you have acted quite— 
quite nicely, Archie ?”’ asked Florence. 

““Of course, I can understand you’re a 
little annoyed,” he said apologetically. 

“My dear man, I’m not—I’m not in 
the least annoyed. If you’re in a: mess, | 
want to help you out of it a 

* Awfully good of you, Florence!” 

“‘T never go in for half measures,” 


said. 


she 
“If I hadn’t rather believed in you, 
I suppose the difficulty wouldn’t have 
arisen. 


Only as you asked me to marry 
you last Monday, I feel naturally curious 
to hear why you asked Ethel to be your 
wife yesterday.” 


I didn’t,” he answered eagerly. 

“Well, suppose you tell me exactly 
what you did.” 

He fidgetted in his chair, showing no 
alacrity to begin. Presently he glanced 
into Florence’s face, and could not help 
remarking that it looked more beautiful 
than ever this morning. 

“The fact is, I asked Ethel two or three 
weeks ago,” he said. ‘Then we fell out, 
and I thought it was all over.” 

“You didn’t tell me this,” she answered. 
“‘] suppose the fact of the matter is, you 
came here in a fit of pique!” 

“It wasn’t that at all,” Archie protested. 
“I’m not an impulsive man. I thought 
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the matter out, and I—I fancied I had 
1nade a mistake, you know. I had always 
admired you, immensely, and | thouglit 
you would suit me better.” 

‘** That was complimentary and nice of 
you; but what happened riext?” asked 
lorence. 

“You see, I had a telegram from 
Ethel yesterday asking me to go to 
see her.” 

**'You went, of course!” 

‘“*] didn’t know what to do. I thought 
it over and—yes, I went. When I got 
there—well, Ethel met me, just as if 
there hadn't been any hitch, don’t you 
know.” 

‘The woman tempted you and you fell, 
poor darling!” exclaimed Florence. 

‘**] don’t mean that,” Archie stammered. 
“The fact is, every word I say makes me 
seem an awful bounder. Upon my honour, 
it was a difficult situation! I asked you 
to marry me in perfectly good faith, but 
when Ethel, you understand Fr 

“Oh, entirely !” 

‘“She asked me to put on the ring 
again, and she looked so awfully—she 
seemed so set upon it—I i 

‘*In short, you put it on,” said Florence. 

“Yes, that’s just it,” he admitted. 

** Now, will you tell me where I was to 
come in?” she asked, turning the ring 
which he had placed on her own finger 
three days ago. ‘I fancy I am in a rather 
undignified position. Everybody knows— 
I have even written to my people. Don’t 
you think my situation is a little embar- 
rassing too 7” 

‘‘I’m awfully sorry,” he said, rising 
and approaching her chair. “I respect 
you a lot too much to—to pain you. I 
am willing to do all I can, only~—” 

“England is a monogamous country— 
exactly! As I said, 1 want to help you 
out, and the wisest thing you can do is to 
write to Ethel—you can write here,’ she 
added, and going to the secretary, took 
therefrom pen, ink, and paper. 

‘*I detest writing about this sort of 
thing!” he cried, as she placed the pen 
and ink on a small table at his side 
*“You can say more in half a dozen 
words . 
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“Tt isn’t necessary to say much,” 
Florence insisted. ‘ A few words will be 
quite sufficient.” 

“Besides, there’s nothing to write 
about,” Archie protested. ‘‘ Ethel wouldn’t 
marry me to save her life—I mean even 
if F 

‘* She still has the ring!” 

“ Yes, but ¢ 

‘“‘ Just write a sweet little note, asking 
her to return it, Archie,” said Florence, 
resting a hand on his shoulder. Archie 
took the pen and pressed the nib on his 
thumbnail. After staring blankly at the 
grey note-paper for several seconds, he 
leaned back in his chair. 

“I’m blessed if 1 know how to begin,” 
he cried, looking up into her face. 

** Say ‘ Dear Ethel,’” she suggested, and 
having written accordingly, Archie stared 
at the paper again. 

“Look here, Florence,” he exclaimed, 
“there’s no need to write! Well just 
let things slide.” 

‘*Quite enough sliding already, my 
dear man. Suppose I dictate. * Dear 
Ethel,” she said, as he took the pen, 
*** Nobody regrets more than I do the 
humiliating position in which you have 
been placed. I ought to have informed 
you that I had arranged to marry Mrs. 
Ravenscroft’—or you may say Florence, 
if you like, dear . 

‘* Mrs. Ravenscroft will do,” said Archie 
gloomily. 

‘“*__Arranged to marry Mrs. Ravens- 
croft in about a month’s time. Will you 
send the ring to Granville Chambers ?’”’ 

‘Better not say anything about the 
ring,” exclaimed Archie. 

“That’s the gist of it,” Florence 
insisted. ‘With many apologies, I 
remain, yours sincerely, Archibald’— put 
that in full—‘ Archibald Desborough.’ 
Here’s an envelope,” she said, looking 
over his shoulder while he slowly read 
and folded the note. 

“T’ll slip this into the post at once, 
and have done with it,” he cried, rising 
presently with a more cheerful air. 

** You need not trouble,” said Florence. 
** My maid shall take it before luncheon.” 

“Oh, that will be bothering you!” 


” 


“Not at all. Of course,” she added, 
“you are going to Mrs. Marshall’s to- 
night. You see, | have my reputation to 
consider. The more we are seen together 
just now the better. You can dine here 
at eight, and take me on later.”’ 

“Thanks very much,” said Archie. 

“Now you may go,” she suggested- 
“IT had arranged to see about — well, 
about my trousseau, and that is why 1 
asked you to come so early. I intend to- 
have a good morning’s shopping. You see, 
there ’s not a great deal of time to spare.” 

“I’m sure it will bother you to send 
that letter,” said Archie, taking his hat. 

‘““No, no; it won’t be any trouble.. 
Good-bye; you mustn’t forget you dine here: 
at eight,” cried Florence as he left the 
room. 


CHAPTER IV. 

At half-past two o’clock that afternoon 
history repeated itself. Archie Des- 
borough was sitting in his rooms, smoking”: 
a pipe, when a telegram arrived as it had 
done the previous day, and again it bade- 
him come to Bailey’s Hotel at four o’clock. 
But there was one significant difference : 
instead of being signed “ Ethel,” its last 
word was ‘‘ Bannister.” 

I:thel’s mother, he thought, eager to 
relieve herself concerning her daughter's. 
outraged feelings! Much as Archie would 
have liked to avoid the interview, he felt 
compelled to bear the brunt of it, and four 
o’clock accordingly found him entering 
the room where Ethel had welcomed 
him with charming yet fatal cordiality 
yesterday. 

The mistake was not repeated ; indeed, 
Archie was surprised to see Ethel instead 
of Mrs. Bannister, whom, in all the cir- 
cumstances, he would sooner have faced. 
He stopped a foot from the threshold ; 
she regarded him with marked disfavour 
from the hearthrug. 

‘*You—you got my letter,” said Archie 
with an unpleasant sensation of coldness. 

“It is in the other room,” Fthel replied. 
‘“*] don’t know why she should have sent 
it to me. Is Mrs. Ravenscroft quite well 
this morning ?” she asked with elaborate 
politeness. 


” 
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“Oh, Florence is all right!” cried **Doesn’t Mrs. Bannister—doesn’t she 
Archie. want to see me?” he demanded. 

‘* You may as well take this,” said Ethel, ‘* Neither my mother nor I ever desire 
bringing the ring from her pocket. to see you again, Mr. Desborough,” said 

‘I’m really awfully sorry; Idon’t know Ethel, looking up at the cornice. 


“7 will ask you to go away, lr. Desborough,” said Ethel. 


Ss 


what to say,” he stammered, holding forth ** But you sent me a telegram ! 

his right hand. ‘“‘ The last thing we should have done,” 
“No need to say anything,” she sheretorted. ‘I shall never forgive myself 

answered, giving Archie the ring. ‘“‘ The for sending the telegram yesterday.” 

best thing you can do is to go away before “IT had a telegram, anyhow, and that’s 

my mother comes home.” why I’m here,” Archie protested. 
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“I wondered at your effrontery,” she 
said coldly. ‘I will fetch your letter.” 

““Oh, I say, Ethel, I don’t want the 
wretched thing,” he cried, as she walked 
to the door. He opened it, and she 
swept out of the room with her head in 
the air; but before Archie had time to 
collect his thoughts Ethel re-entered. 

‘“*Here’s your letter, Mr. Desborough,” 
she said, handing a bulky envelope, with 
the seal unbroken, addressed to himself, 
“care of Miss Bannister,” in Florence’s 
handwriting. 

“This isn’t what I meant!” he cried, 
breaking the seal, while Ethel watched 
intently. 

“Is the enclosure for me?” she de- 
manded, seeing its superscription. 

‘*Perhaps Florence sent the telegram,” 
exclaimed Archie, hastily thrusting his 
own letter to Ethel in his pocket. 

“Perhaps you will give me my letter!” 
she insisted, holding out her right hand. 

“I’m going to read you this first,” he 
said, scanning its contents hastily. 

‘My mother will be back “¢ 

“TI don’t care,” he said, with his eyes 
still on Florence’s letter. 

““T think you will,” answered Ethel 
significantly. 


*** Dear Archie,’” he read aloud, ‘‘ I 
could not let you off without a little of 
the punishment you richly deserve, though 
circumstances make me _ more lenient 
than I might have been. I am not sure 
I shouldn’t have made you marry me as a 
penance. However, here is your letter, 
which I have given you the opportunity to 
deliver in person—if you choose. As for 
me, I made a mistake, and there’s an end 


of it.—Yours sincerely, FLORENCE.’” 


“Tf that is all, I will ask you to go 
away, Mr. Desborough,” said Ethel. 

“It isn’t,” retiirned Archie. ‘* There’s 
a postscript. ‘P.S.,’” he read, *** On my 
arrival at home last night I found a letter. 
Dick Hambledon is coming back to 
England. I daresay you remember Dick.’ 


Dick Hambledon!” Archie exclaimed. 
*That’s the Johnny Florence was going 
to marry before old Ravenscroft turned 
up!” 

“I know nothing about Mrs. Ravens- 
croft’s affairs, and I don’t want to know,” 
retorted Ethel. ‘* Will you kindly give 
me my letter 7” 

**No, I won't,” he said stoutly. ‘ L.ook 
here, Ethel, you didn’t mean all you said 
in the conservatory last night!” 

“Indeed I did and I do. After the 
way you treated me! To come here 
without a word about that woman——” 

“Upon my word, you know, you didn’t 
give me time,” Archie protested. ‘ You 
were awfully nice—yesterday. I did intend 
to tell you, but when you put your arms 
round my neck ——” 

‘**Oh, you add insult to injury!” she 
cried, turning away with a blush. 

**When you sent me away three weeks 
ago—well, I was rather mad. ‘That’s 
just how it was i" 

“I have asked you to go, Mr. Des- 
borough,” said Ethel. 

** But you don’t really mean it, dear.” 

“Good-bye!” she said with a quiver- 
ing lip, and walked towards the door. 

“It’s not going to be ‘ Good - bye,’ 
Ethel. I confess I was wrong—that’s 
one to each of us, you remember. Let 
me put this on once more,” he suggested, 
taking out the ring. 


**How could I ever trust you again?’ 
she demanded rather wistfully. ‘ Next 
week you might be asking some other 


” 


woman —— 


“No, I have done,” said Archie 
vehemently. 

““What shall I say to my mother and 
Lily Mayhew and everybody?” asked 
Ethel, looking at the ring. 

“Say it was all a mistake—so it was. 
If I had dreamed you would relent I 
shouldn’t have done it. Come, Ethel.” 
She sighed with an air of resignation as 
she held out her left hand. Then Archie 
replaced the ring. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN 





TTHE sea, with its tempestuous rage 
[ and treacherous calm; snow-veiled 

mountains, with the solemnity of their 

desolate peaks; the solitude of primeval 

forests—these have been ac- 

corded their meed of admir- 

ation by us all; but most of 

mother-earth 

that 

holds in her bosom a store 


us tread our 


without realising she 
of other marvels quite as 
and mysterious— 

caverns, palaces, 
and another world with rocks, 
streams, lakes, and animals. 


great 


grottoes, 


It is by means of deep 

called in Ceftral 
** avens,” that we are 
enabled to communicate with 
this subterranean Nature. Of 
all sizes, shapes, and aspects, 
they are objects of terror to 
the shepherds, who, while 
their flocks, 
hurriedly cross themselves ; 
these pits are also dangerous 
snares for wayfarers and 
While some are 
narrow, others 
attain to a circumference of 
330ft. There are some of 
enormous depth (such as 
the ‘‘Aven de Rabanel,” in 
Hérault, 636 ft., and that 
of Trebiciano, in Austria, M. 
969 ft.), where the fall of a 
stone is unheard, and ap- 
proach the edge without feeling giddy. 
Down there in the darkness caves open 
out into spacious halls, 
Who knows at what epoch 


gullies, 
France 


driving away 


animals. 
relatively 


one cannot 


corridors, or 


passages. 


SUBTERRANEAN 


FRANCE. 


they formed? From the most 
distant ages water from the surface has 
been infiltrating through the ground. Drip- 


ping through fissures, it has undermined 


were 


MARTEL’S FIRST DESCENT INTO THE CAVE OF PADIRAC. 


rocks and disintegrated successively the 
layers underneath, thus gradually hollow- 
ing out of the earth’s crust these ‘‘ Giants’ 


Saucepans.” How many centuries must 


it have taken for these ever - dripping 
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pearls to form ravines and wells of such a 
vast and unfathomable extent ! 

For long periods these underground 
caves have remained unknown. In Austria, 
Schmidl had commenced some _ explor- 
ations; but he had few imitators, and the 
work was not successfully renewed until 
1883. It was at about this date that 
M. Martel, a Frenchman, resolved to 
discover the secret beauties of the 
“avens” of his native land. For many years 
he was engaged in investigating the gorges 
of the Tarn, the Jonte, the Dourbre, and 
the plains of the Causses. During his 
wanderings he had frequently come 
upon gaping orifices and unfathomed 
wells, and having heard about the Austrian 
explorations, he set himself to find out 
“‘avens” might not be the 
entrances to a subterranean world holding 
wealth and splendour equal to the marvels 
spoken of abroad. Thus it was that he 


whether these 
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death, he worked with never-flagging zeal ; 
and such an enterprise is veritably an 
arduous expedition, the rubbish having 
had to be brought to the surface by slow 
degrees in trucks as he proceeded. First 
come the plumb -lines, long enough to 
sound the abyss to be penetrated; then 
rope - ladders for the descent, let down 
by windlasses and pulleys, and some- 
times a _ stick attached to the end 
of the ropes for a seat. Next come 
the iron ladders for escalading the-walls, 
spades, hammers, cutting-tools, and the 
pots of white paint for marking the route ; 
for, as with Hop-o’-my-Thumb, it is neces- 
sary to leave traces of the way taken. 

The underground rivers discovered by 
M. Martel in his early descents led to his 
use of a portable canvas boat, very light 
and yet strong (the Osgood or the Berthon, 
named after their inventors). Then the 
explorer donned a special costume, thick 


THE CAVE OF PADIRAC: THE OPENING VIEWED FROM BELOW. 


began in 1888 the scientific exploration of 
the natural caves existing under French 
territory. Heedtess of the warnings of 
the peasants, who foretold his certain 


enough not to tear against rocks, and to 
keep out cold, draughts, and damp. A 
short apprenticeship taught him the 
necessity of a bag containing certain 
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gndispensable objects, such as a compass, 
jarge stearic candles, magnesium, thermo- 
meters, barometers, horns and _ whistles 
for signalling, maps, pencils, paper for 
topographical charts, 

chocolate, rum, and steel 

for striking a light in case 

matches are rendered use- 

less by an untimely bath. 

But once down, low to 

communicate with those 

above ? The convergence 

at the top of these ‘‘avens” 
is such that at ninety feet 
of depth the voice only 
travels as a confused hum, 
so that M. Martel conceived 
the idea, after 1889, of using 
portable telephones similar 
to those of the army. It 
is strange to listen to these 
fragments of dialogue. 
“Stop!” cried the 
tones of the receiver, ‘“‘ my 
candle is out . 
moment ! 
it’s immense; I really be- 
lieve there is 
a fall of which 
threatens to injure the ex- 


nasal 


wait a 
Good gracious ! 


Here 


stones, 


plorer, prevents the hearing 
of more. ‘This fortunately 
proving nothing worse than 
a warning, the conversation 
‘Let 
lake care; shall we come 

down?” ‘No, it’s all 

right.” “Splendid, capital ! 

What a find!” The first and perhaps 
most dangerous exploit of M. Martel, 
the “traveller in as he 
called by the countryside, was the ex- 
ploration of the Padirac cave, which he 
accomplished in three journeys. This 
has a circular opening in a flat field 


is renewed: 


aa’ 


o 
SY: 


holes,” was 


with nothing to indicate its neighbour- 


hood. It is only when standing close by 


that a gigantic pit can be perceived, from 
which one instinctively recoils. It measures 
93 ft. in diameter, and 273 ft. in circum- 


ference. ‘On the goth of July, 1889,” 
recounts M. Martel, ‘‘I attempted for the 


first time the entire descent. I arrived at 
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the edge of the gulf with my two staunch 
guides, Emile Foulquier and Louis 
Armand, and six assistants carrying an 


equipment weighing about 8 cwt. The 


THE CAVE OF PADIRAC., 


soundings announced 162 ft. depth. By 
the aid of the rope I descended the first 
rungs of the ladder, feeling keenly excited. 
In what unknown world should I find my- 
self transported as though by magic? Ina 
few minutes | was at the bottom of the 
ladder, had made me somewhat 
giddy by twisting round and round. I 
undid the rope, which was pulled up at a 
given alone in the 
depths. The first impression was fantastic. 
It was like looking through a telescope at 
a circle of blue sky, and the vertical, 
nearly light illumined the 
with reflections as I have 


which 


signal, leaving me 


well 
never 


violet 
such 
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seen elsewhere. At the border -of the 
circle appeared the diminutive heads 
of my companions, who were lying flat 
on the ground to look down on me. 
How far off and high up they seemed! 
At the mouth, and wherever a ledge in 
the vast funnel permitted, hung graceful 
plants, children of .damp and _ shade, 
clematis, fern, hartstengue.” The bottom 
of the well measured 195 ft. in diameter, 
630 ft. in cir- 
cumference. <A 
passage, from 
which opened an . 
arcade 9goft. high, 
disclosed itself to 
the explorer, full 
of the decom- 
posing corpses of 
animals fallen 
down the gulf. 
“My com- 
panions rejoined 
me, the faithful 
Armand, a 
peasant from the 
neighbourhood, 
and two other 
friends, Foulquier 
and Gaupillat. 
We quickly lit 
our candles and 
entered the 
passage. We 
easily got along 
for re.'t& 
suddenly we 
came upon a 
stream which 
plunged directly 
into an impene- 
trable fissure. To the right another passage 
began, up which we went, climbing on hands 
and knees and half under water, only to find 
the roof so low as to bar all passage. We 
retraced our steps and tried another open- 
ing out of the large arcade; the sound- 
ings here gave 180 ft. 


ENCAMPED FOR THE 


Descending by 
a rope-ladder, we found a small grotto 
leading down to a third well, at the foot 
of which water gurgled. With the aid of 
our knees and elbows we descended, and 
before our astonished eyes appeared a 


NIGHT IN THE GROTTO 
OF BAUMES-CHAUDES, . 


OF THE EARTH. 


monumental avenue, go or 1oo ft. high 
and from 5 to ro ft. wide, bordering 
a stream. From the darkness’ on 
either side legions of frightened bats 
brushed against us, and we lit the mag- 
nesium; but it was insufficient. The 
stream increased in volume, and at last 
filled all the space between the two per- 
pendicular walls. It was impossible to go 
farther afoot, and as the Osgood had been 
left above, we 
were obliged to 
go back. 

“The next day, 
about six, we 
made another de- 
scent, and, em- 
barked in the 
Osgood, we fol- 
lowed with the 
magnesium light 
the avenue aban- 
doned the day 
before. Soon a 
river, the river 
Plane, roared in 
the: distance, and 
we took a few 
more strokes with 
the oars. We 
stopped trans- 
fixed! In front 
of us the gallery 
divided into four 
lakes , on ledges 
of the walls, and 
in long vistas 
stood revealed the 
most beautiful 
ornamentation — 
bizarre bas-reliefs 
carved by Nature in dazzling carbonate 
of lime; chalices, statuettes, brackets, 
thrones, and steeples of white and pink 
crystal scintillating right up to the 
vaulted roof 60 to goft. high. Water is 
the patient and subtle artist that has created 
these marvellous decorations. Each little 
drop passing through the limestone has 
dissolved a certain quantity of carbonate 
of lime, afterwards falling and leaving 
attached to the stone a little ring of 
whitey substance. Another drop, trembling 
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over this ring, eventually lengthens it and 
tails in its turn. ‘Thus long and delicate 
tubes are slowly formed around, which 
calcareous deposits accumulate gradually, 
and stalactites arise. But the drops still 
permitted to trickle have not lost all the 
stone particles they have dissolved. These 
cause dazzling needles to grow up from 
ground — the _ stalagmites, 
apparently veiled with transparent alabas- 


the which, 
ter, mount to the dome of crystal stars. 

stalactites 
pure 
or beautifully tinted by oxide, their sur- 


By degrees stalagmites and 


join, and create columns, white 


faces gleaming with innumerable small 
crystals. Massive, colossal even, or full 
of they the 


wondrous pillars of these fairy precincts, 


grace and _ lightness, are 
where overcrowded defiles are closed and 
veritable curtains 
dlivide the cave into 
separate rooms. 
rrees and statues up- 
rise, here a group of 
chiselled 


fruit or 


flowers, there a suc- 


cession ot altars, 
trophies, urns. 

‘“* Before this extra- 
ordinary spectacle we 
were dumb—almost 
afraid, without know- 
ing why. No noise 
disturbs the majestic 
silence of these un- 
known _ splendours, 
and the voice of the 
streameven is hushed. 
The only sound per- 
ceived is the falling 
ot drops sharp or flat, 
silvery or dull, ac- 
cording to the dis- 
faint the 
iver, sonorous on the 
The 


delicately 


tance, on 
stalagmite. 

echoes, 
gathering these vary- 
ing tones, combine 
them in a soft music, 
infinitely penetrating 
and sweeter than any 
‘terrestrial harmonies. 


No. 208. January 
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No human soul has preceded us in these 
depths ; none know what we see or where 
we We were isolated—we two—far 
from all contact with life. Nothing so 
weirdly beautiful had ever met our eyes, 
and together, spontaneously, we asked each 
other the same question: ‘Are we dream- 


59 
ing ? 


go. 


Such sensations are unforgettable.” 
began their difficulties. The 
were incessantly stopped by 
barricades formed by dykes of stalagmites 


Then 
explorers 
which cause small lakes, or ‘* gours,” to 
accumulate, and the boat had to be passed 
over these barricades. ‘‘ The roof became 
continues M. Martel, ‘‘ the 
approached each other, and we had to lie 
down flat in the boat, break with our heads 
the small stalactites which impeded our way, 
and occasionally disembark and propel our 


low,” walls 


f GROTTO OF DARGILAN,. 
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craft in order to getalong. At length ten, 
éwenty, thirty ‘gours’ were crossed, and the 
unknown still stretched out—irresistible. 
Still forward, and always that winding, 
interminable gallery and the dashing of 
cascades. We were more than two miles 
from the Gulf of Padirac, and it was two 
o'clock. Willy-nilly we had to return, and 
at seven in the evening we were all re- 
united on the surface, wet through, starving, 
and furious at not having discovered the 
end of the gallery ; for thirteen hours we 
had neither eaten nor drunk.” 

Fourteen months elapsed 
Martel and 
expedition. 


M. 


resumed the 


before 
his associates 

“Sept. 14, 1890, at night, surrounded 
by a crowd of thousand, that 
the gendarmes had some difficulty in 
controlling, and provided with 7 ewt. of 
baggage and provisions, three boats and 
an electric lamp, we descended the abyss. 
It was midnight when we arrived at ihe 
spot where we had stopped the first time. 
We followed the course of the river until it 
suddenly disappeared beneath the rock, but 
found an opening a few feet above us to 
the right. We had to disembark, up to 
our waists in water, unscrew the float-boards 
from the oars, place them across the gap, 
and, lifting the boat at arm’s length, make 
it slide over the float-boards. Thus we 
accomplished the passage of the ‘ gours.’ 
We passed the thirty-fifth at five o’clock. 
The damp stiffened our limbs, and we 
were. exhausted ; neither the electric nor 
miners lamp worked any longer, but 
fortunately the candles remained. The 
; continued, and the labour 
became superhuman. Should we press 
further ? We hesitated—courage returned, 
however. Lakes again, and more lakes, 
till at last we arrived at the twelfth, 180 
feet in lengths The roof slanted down, 
forming a solid barrier, with never a hole 
or cranny. 


over a 


’ 
gours 


The end was reached—Padirac 
was explored! We returned tothe surface 
after twenty-four hours, our appearance 
pitiable and yet laughable—clothes torn 
and covered with a layer of candle-grease, 
hats battered, hands skinned. We had 
travelled along a river about three miles 
long, forming itself into twelve lakes, and 
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we had climbed over thirty-six barriers, at 
a depth beneath the earth’s surface of 
from 300 to 400 feet.” 

These subterranean expeditions often 
entail dangerous adventures. For instance, 
during another exploration in 1895 in the 
Gulf de Padirac, a sudden movement over- 
turned the Osgood in one of the grotto 
lakes, and M. Martel and his companions 
were thrown into the water. All the 
candles were extinguished, and for several 
seconds a profound and terrifying dark- 
ness ensued. The walls rose vertical and 
from the 
alone, formed of 
little distance. 

*“T fell out at the further extremity of 
the lake. At first impeded by the over- 
turned boat, I freed myself and swam al! 


smooth water; one platform 


stalagmites, was at a 


round, trying to discover my whereabout 
Finally, 
I seized hold of their hands and’ pulled 
myself up beside them, and was then able 
to light my matches, which had been kept 
in a metal box. 
faint illumination cheered 

the most brilliant sunshine.” 


by the cries of my companions. 


from this 
us more than 


The radiation 


Thanks to the engineering skill of a 
society under the supervision of M. Viré, 
iron stairways and footbridges have enabled 
the public since Nov. 1, 1898, to appreciate 
for themselves the marvels of Padirac. 

There is not a plateau in the Causses, 
not a gorge in the Cevennes, which M. 
Martel has not thoroughly investigated— 
not even hesitating to spend the night on 
acamp-bed at a depth of ninety feet 
in the Grotto of 


(as 
Baumes-Chaudes), 
that nothing should escape his researches. 
Dargilan, Armand, Branabiau, Rabanel, are 
the wonderful stages of a ten years’ cam- 
paign. The Grotto of Dargilan is one of 
the most beautiful in the world, the stalag- 
mites and the stalactites here creating 
architectural formations known respect- 
ive'y as the Church and the Mosque. 


SO 


“On the occasion of the first visit,” 


narrates M. Martel, ‘Sour companion, 
M. Fabié, remained behind, having only 
a small candle, in one of the passages 
known as La Corde, and Louis Armand, 
our engineer, and I pushed on that day 


as far as the Impasse du Fuseau. On 
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returning to the spot where we had left 
uur friend, we found to our dismay that 
he was no longer there. Fora moment I 


was horrified, but fortunately, in answer to 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 


our desperate shouts, we hearda faint voice 
inthe distance. We thought we had scarcely 
been separated half an hour, while in reality 
we had left him alone for nearly three 


hours. 
by means of whistles and 


some 


Our pre-arranged series of signals 
horns had for 


time failed to reach his ear, the 


sound being lost in the windings of the 





5 
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grotto. The candle had gone out, and his 
cries had not penetrated to us, so, believ- 
ing some accident had happened, he tried 
to retrace his steps towards the opening, 


cc 2 
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the dark 
At half-past eight we quitted 
the cavern, all more moved than we cared 


Prior to the disappearance 


but lost his 


labyrinth. 


soon way in 


to show. 


of Fabié, we had already received a 


While I was watching the 


slight shock. 


THE GROTTO OF DARGILAN, SHOWING THE “CAVE OF THE FOUNTAINS.” 


Impasse de |l’Eboulement near the big 
waterfall, Blanc and Armand, who had 
remained behind at the entrance to the 
passage, saw a rock: suddenly begin to 
slide—a boulder which, had it fallen, would 
have hemmed me in and buried me alive. 
Their cry of horror caused me to rejoin 
them at a bound, but it was a false alarm. 
The stone had but shifted a few inches.” 


OF THE EARTH. 


Expeditions underground are quite as: 
dangerous as the climbing of high 
mountains, but this fact did not deter 
M. Martel. After exploring subterranean 
France, he directed his attention to England 
and Spain. He travelled also as far as 

Austria, to investigate 
the celebrated Adels- 
berg Grotto in the 
Caniole, so vast that 
it has not yet been 
seen in its entirety. 
An underground river, 
the Piuka, runs 
through it. After an 
expedition lasting 
eight M. 
Martel, regardless of 
fatigue, succeeded in 
extending the hitherto 
known length by 
nearly two miles. Such 
triumphs _ naturally 
spurred him on to 
fresh efforts. In his 
own “One 
must have undertaken 
these wonderful sub- 


days, 


words : 


terranean explorations 
to feel 
tion. 


their fascina- 
im- 
pressions never grow 
stale. Despite all 
previous discoveries, it 
is always a fresh sensa- 
tion to us to attack 
an unknown cave.” 
These hazardous 
enterprises have had 
important results. 
They have stimulated 
a desire among the 
learned towards scien- 
tific researches in 
caves. This is of great importance to 
geologists in arriving at the origin and 
formation of caverns. It aids the study 
of prehistoric man and extinct animals, 
and discloses a hitherto unknown flora 
and fauna. Revealing as it does hidden 
springs of rivers and the secrets of 
subterranean waters, it is of practical 
advantage in the cultivation of the land. 


One’s 
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THE ADELSBERG GROTTO: THE “‘ EMPFROR FERDINAND” PASSAGE-WAY. 
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THE GROTTO OF DARGILAN: THE *“ CHURCH,” 
In the future, caverns will probably serve 
as reservoirs to provide against droughts, 
and engineers will be able to utilise these 
stores of water to irrigate. the valleys. 
An even greater service will be rendered 
the 

of 


sprin g- 


by 
testing 


wat-e rs, 
which has 
generally 
been re- 
garded, 
often with 
unjustifi- 

able con- 

fidence, 

as abso- 

lutely pure. 
It is now 
made plain 
that many 
springs are 
fed from subterranean waters that have 
been contaminated by bodies of animals 
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FORMED BY THE STALAGMITES AND STALACTITES. 


and by refuse thrown into the gorges. 
By demonstrating the causes of various 
that have attacked people 
using these springs, M. Martel will have 
earned universal gratitude. The shepherd- 

’ boy 


epidemics 


who 
dreaded to 
behold the 
legendary 
dragon of 
the 
the guardian 


abyss, 


of inacces- 
sible 
sures, 


trea- 
was 
only partly 
wrong. 
They 
veritable 
treasures, 
these 


are 


secrets 
dragged 
from the depths of the earth by M. Martel— 
treasures of knowledge and beauty. 


“ AVEN DU FRERE.” 





CARRIE’S 


MYSTERIOUS 


LOVER. 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS. 





RESSED in her brother’s clothing as 
she was, “* Cowboy Maggie ” vaulted 
iwain to her saddle with familiar ease. 

“Tt still thumps—the wretched thing!” 
she muttered as soon as the horse began 
to gallop. ‘* Whoa, Brutus!” and turning 
about in her seat, she refastened a short 
branding-iron tied on behind. 

She had for nearly an hour, 
during which time this implement had 
pounded up and down in a manner most 
annoying. 


ridden 


The jerking and flopping of 
her cut-off revolver, slung at her waist, 
was all she felt like enduring in her present 
With no better 
light than that afforded by the sky full of 
brilliant stars, she now made the iron more 
secure. Having ridden to Kelsey to get 
the instrument, she was disinclined to hide 


state of nervous tension. 


it by the road, although she was galloping 
straight away from home, this night, to 
‘Tarnahan’s Bar. 

** Seven miles we’ve come,” she mused, as 
she rode by *‘ the widow’s,” and guided her 
horse into Tarnahan “Then it’s 
thirty more to make. I’ll beat them yet!” 

Fifty yards beyond the fork of the roads, 


Road. 


her broncho suddenly shied at a dimly 


seen object in the brush. Maggie recog- 
She assured her horse 
with a touch and a murmur. Her quick 
eyes then discovered a number of other 
calves. She knew the little band at once. 
There were nine small heifers, the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Jordan, “the widow.” 
“They're all I’ve got in the world,” 
Mrs. Jordan had told her, smiling through 
tears as she spoke, “for Hickey bought 
up the undertaker’s bills against me and 
took all my cows. He’d have taken the 
calves, too, only the lawyers made him stop.” 
Maggie thought of this, and her indig- 
nation ‘“* Hickey —the 


nised a white calf. 


rose. miserabie 


thief!” she sputtered, as if she spoke to 
her ‘*And to think of Charlie 
Hickey daring to marry Carrie Downs! 
I don’t see ever thought of 
But she shan’t—she shan’t— 
not if I have to steal her myself and rur 
away! Could you carry double, Brutus, 
after galloping thirty-seven miles ? Maybe 


he yrse. 
how she 


saying yes. 


youll have to, and no ‘ifs’ or ‘cans’ 
about it. But if only I can get there 
ahead of the wretch, I know she ’ll throw 
him over—I know it! 
made her take him. . 


They must have 
Get up, Brutus! 
What are you doing ?’ 

The horse had slowed down abruptly 
on approaching a dark clump of willows 
Maggie knew the place, and immediately 
comprehending the broncho’s desire for 
water, reined up and permitted the animal 
to walk in the creek and to take in half as 
much as he wanted. 

** That will do,” she told him soon, and 
spurring him out on the bank, dismounted 
again to tighten up the cinch. 

Engaged as she was, the girl now turned 
The 


hootf-beats came from the distance, back 


her head sharply aside. sound of 
in the road she had travelled five minutes 
before. Almost on the moment, a curse 
and a shout indicated that two or more 
riders had discovered the calves, doubtless 
through the shying of their bronchos. 
Maggie hesitated, with her hand on the 
saddle to mount. 

* Here, Skete, hold on,” cried one of 
the riders behind her; “‘ ain’t these them 
Jordan cattle ?” 

The girl recognised the nasal snarl of 
Charlie Hickey. 
was to get into her saddle and race for 


Her immediate impulse 


Tarnahan’s Bar as fast as her horse could 
travel. She waited and listened, however, 


eager to know what might happen, now 
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that this shameless ruffian and scoundrel 
had discovered Mrs. Jordan’s calves. 

What answer was made by ‘ Skete ” she 
could not determine. A murmur repre- 
sented the conversation of the men, who 
had evidently halted in the road. 

‘** Branded ?—like hell!” came the high 
voice of Hickey again, in dispute ; ‘I tell 
you I saw ’em two days ago, and not a 
one of ’em ironed. Can’t nobody swear 
to a calf unless it’s branded? This is the 
softest snap I ever seen. Here—round 
"em up—send ’em along. Bite 
Rattler!” he yelled to his horse. 

Blazing with righteous anger, Maggie 
led her horse quickly to the cover of the 
willows. Her heart was beating with a 
tumult of excitement. She was frantic to 
know what to do, but it seemed impossible 
to ride away without waiting a moment to 
hear and see all she could. 

Hickey had doubtless overcome what- 
ever scruples his companion might have 
had concerning cattle-stealing, for with 
many sounds of dashing through the 
brush, the calves now came running down 
the road and through the water, “‘ Skete ” 
grunting and Hickey cursing behind. 

** You can take ’em up to the old corral 
in Alder Canton,” shouted the thief in com- 
mand, ‘‘ and then you can stiike off to Butte 
Ranch for the iron. You ought to have it 
on ’em by six o’clock, and then you can 
drive ’em over the summit to the range.” 

“Can't do it alone,” growled the other. 
“You better come and help on the job, 
if you want it done up so sudden.” 

“Me?” snarled Hickey, as he swung 
his vicious horse toward a loitering heifer. 
“You d n fool, I’ve got to git a move 
on now to git to my wedding. I told you 
before, it’s coming off at daylight. It’s 
got to—we’ve got to catch that train. 
Bite em! bite ’em! Hey there ! 


em, 


Rush 
"em lively !” < 

The scurrying hoofs beat up a cloud of 
cold dust, felt rather than seen. Maggie 
issued from her hiding-place the instant 
the shadowy forms disappeared around 
the bend of 


the road, She was tingling 


with indignation and nervous uncertainty 


as to what she ought to do. She had 
caught Hickey fairly in the act of robbery ; 
she had heard him confirm the maddening 
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Carrie 
She was thrice more 
anxious than before to fly to Tarnahan’s 
and save her friend, and now—what could 
be done to save Mrs. Jordan’s calves ? 

If she rode back and alarmed the widow 
she would lose invaluable time herself, 
and Mrs. Jordan and her five-year-old boy 
would not be able to perform the slightest 
assistance. If herself rode after 
the calves with the intention of driving 
them back, in the absence of ‘ Skete,” 
Hickey would arrive at Tarnahan’s Bar, 
marry her friend, and be gone hours before 
a warning word could be uttered. If she 
rode on to the Bar, the calves would be 
branded and run into Timothy Valley in 
spite of all she could do. And once they 
were branded and had mingled with Hickey’s. 
thousands, no one could ever pick them 
out again. As for testimony, two factors. 
entered in. She could not swear she had 
seen Hickey stealing the calves, for the 
night was-so dark that to recognise a face 
at twenty yards would have been impos- 
sible ; secondly, she hardly dared to think 
of bearing witness against the powerful 
Hickeys. They owned the valley. Against 
such foes her mother and herself were far 
too weak to struggle. They dared not 
incur the hatred which had done so muct 
already to wither hearts and homes in the 
shadow of the Pifion Hills. 

The precious moments were slipping by 
as she stood there undecided. ‘The calves 
were of vital importance to a struggling 
woman; the wedding would be a fiendish 
barbarity to a trusting, foolish girl! Maggie 
was wild with contending impulses to race 
away on two different missions. But 
Hickey, she suddenly realised, would beat 
her to Tarnahan’s if she did her 
utmost to win. He would ride but a mile 
with his partner in the stealing, and then 
““Skete” would take the calves up the 
canon But her friend 
saved from this fatal plunge ! 

Maggie fancied she could see old Justice 
Carey, cross as a badger, thin as a knife, 


that he meant to 
Downs at daylight. 


story marry 


she 


now, 


alone. must be 


grey as the desert, standing before Carrie 
and Hickey, snapping out the words of the 
sacred ceremony. Oh, if she could only 
go to him and get him to refuse to per- 


form the office! He was the only mam 
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On and on rode Maggie and her partners. 
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within a radius of one hundred miles who 
could perform the rite, and if he would 
only refuse, the trick would be won! 

She knew he 
would not refuse, not for love nor money. 


But she knew old Carey. 


He was crazed on the subject of marrying 
anyone to anyone else. He seemed almost 
to take a devilish delight in tying together 
ill-assorted couples. He had been married 
three times himself, each succeeding affair 
having been more exasperating than its 

Maggie knew how he would 
this deed at daylight—how 
promptly he would be on hand. ‘Then, 
like the striking of lightning, a thought 
struck in 


predecessor. 


gloat over 


It almost made her 
But her whole horizon 
was cleared. Her friend and Mrs. Jordan— 
everything should be right if only—— 

She vaulted up into the saddle. Not a 
moment did she have to Brutus 
leaped at the dig of her spurs and started 


madly down the road. 


her brain. 
reel with its force. 


spare. 


She neither saw nor heard a sign or 
a sound of the calves and the robbers who 
Hickey, she knew, 
was far in her lead by this, and forcing 
his broncho after his customary brutal 
fashion. As careless as the wind, she 
sent her horse through the darkness at a 
rapid clip. Six miles down the valley 
she came to a second fork of the road. 
This time she abandoned the highway 
to ‘Tarnahan’s Bar, and took the one to 
Nicholl’s Station, barely twelve more 
miles away. Justice Carey lived at 
Nicholl’s. She was heading Hickey off. 

Late as she had started, and consider- 
able as the distance was, over hills and 


had them in charge. 


through swales, Maggie arrived at her 
destination before two o’clock in the 
morning. ‘Though her heart was hammer- 
ing heavily in her bosom, she rapped on 
Justice Carey’s door with a robust fist. 
“You noisy Ydiot,” chopped the voice 
of the Justice, who thrust his thin face 
out into the darkness, ‘*’tain’t time— 
*tain’t time! What do you mean? ’Tain’t 
ume, I say! What do you want? You 
aon’t want me now, you young scoundrel ?” 
*“Yes—now,” said Maggie as roughly as 
possible. ¥ Hurry up, or we ’ll be too late!” 
“> n fools!” jerked out the Justice. 
hie disappeared and slammed the door. 
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Maggie feared he had returned to his 
bed. She was trembling with anxiety and 
excitement. She took out her pistol and 
was about to batter the door again, when 
the man came out, fully 
chattered in the chill air. 

‘“W—where is m—m—my horse ?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Didn’t you fetch me a 
h—h—horse? Do you expect me_ to 
get out the b—b—buckboard alone at 
this 

‘*Get up on my horse—it’s the best 
we can do, and the quickest way,” inter- 
rupted Maggie. 

She boosted the man astride the saddle 
in a hurry. Then, quickly removing the 
branding-iron from it’s position, she sprang 
up behind him, with the reins in her hand. 
Turning the horse toward the hills in the 


dressed. He 


west, she spurred him into a_ gallop so 
abruptly that the Justice gasped for breath. 
He was dazed for a space, yet he presently 
found his voice and began to chop at 
language. 

‘‘Where you—heading, young—man ?”’ 
he said disjointedly. ‘ D n you, this 
ain’t the way to Tarnahan’s Bar!” 

‘** No, it isn’t,” assented Maggie. 

“Then what—what—what—what do you 
What are you doing ? 
let me——” 

“Be still!” commanded the girl. ‘* You 
can feel my pistol against your back. You 
are not going to the Bar this morning.” 

““What! — pistol! — you young —— 
D—d—don’t push it ]—l—like that! 
D—d—d—don’t let it go off! You— 
d n you!—I’ll have you up for con- 
tempt of court ! Look out, there—it 
m—m—might go off.” 

“It won’t go off if you’ll behave,” said 
Maggie, who was ready to laugh by this; 
“but if you attempt——” 

‘« But the wedding,” cried the old fiend; 
‘the wedding this 

“There will not be any wedding,” 
told him shortly. ‘ 

He comprehended, with pain, then, that 
he, the high and mighty Justice of the 
Peace ‘‘in and for said county and town- 
ship,” had actually been abducted bodily. 
In polyglot moods, of rapid. succession, 
he threatened, ranted, reasoned with his 
captor, and entreated that she permit him 


mean? Here, you, 


she 
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to go and perform the wedding. At length 
he cried, so great was his mania and so 
bitter was his disappointment thus to have 
a marriage ceremony torn from his talons. 

Maggie was as grim as she was firm. 
Her horse was in a reeking perspiration, 
but she could not afford to spare him now. 
Straight away into the mountains she rode. 
‘Three miles from Nicholl’s she came upon 


the dim form of a shanty, in a lonely 
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the Justice, one-half of her scheme was 
complete. She had spoiled the wedding 
for a time sufficient for any good purpose 
to be affected with Carrie Downs. She 
was wearied by the efforts she had been 
obliged to make, but she gave herself no 
time for rest. 

Into the saddle she climbed, the brand- 
ing-iron now held in her hand, and she 
turned the steaming broncho down the 


1 pungent smoke curled upward. 
i > 


ravine, far from the travelled trails. It 
was all that remained of a mining excite- 
ment which the hills had once enjoyed. 
Here she forced her prisoner to dismount, 
after which she tied his hands behind him, 
compelled him to enter the shanty, and 
there secured his feet, in a manner highly 
satisfactory to herself. For the binding 
she employed a slender tethering-rope 
which she carried in addition to her 
braided lasso. 

When she shut the door on the mixture 
of threats, life- sentences, oaths, and 
pleadings which flowed from the lips of 


slope, and soon was riding hard again, on 
a bee-line for Bentleys Home Ranch and 
Alder Canon. 


It took 


ranch. 


the 
She had no necessity to arouse 


her two hours to reach 
John Bentley and his boys, for the dogs 
performed the business thoroughly. So 
rapidly did she explain her mission that 
in fifteen minutes Frank and Will came 
clattering out of the barn, mounted and 
ready to ride to the ends of the earth. 
Maggie, in young Bentley parlance, was 
a “brick.” While the boys had been 
saddling, the girl had swallowed a pint 
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five fat cookies. She rode 
away, chewing at a piece of cold mutton. 

Although John Bentley had _ offered 

laggie a fresher broncho, she preferred 
Brutus. She knew him, and knew what 
he could do. Across the country rode the 
trio, the boys shivering with delight and 
expectancy, Maggie still tense with excite- 
ment. 


of milk and 


The faint streaks 
gave no light as yet, but the girl feared 
that ‘‘Skete” would beat her in the race 
to Alder Caton. Her only hope was that 
the fellow might not be so keen without 
Hickey to drive him to the work. She 
rode at top speed still, though the willing 
Brutus was beginning to lag. Had he 
been less tough than barbed wire, he 
would caved in this 


Morning was coming. 


have 
final dash. 


hours before 

The slits in the sky became wider ; they 
began to let in a faint illumination. On 
and on rode Maggie and her partners. 
Her heart beat furiously when they 
entered the cafion and galloped up the 
trail. She rolled in her saddle to peer 
ahead. The corral was in sight at last! 
There was no one about. A bleat came 
on the still morning air; then came a 
chorus of assorted calf-complainings. 

“They are there!” gasped the girl. 
She could hardly speak for the surge of 
excited feelings in her breast. 

In amoment she was off her horse and 
staggering against the fence of the small 
enclosure. ‘* Will,” she said, *‘ you make 
a fire just as quickly as you can, and heat 
the iron. Frank, you help me rope the 
biggest calves. Those four little heifers 
we can throw without the lasso.” 

She knew that if they should start the 
calves away still unbranded, they would 
probably meet “ Skete,” and perhaps 
others with him, who would claim the 
cattle and drive them away at once. She 
could not fight with rough men. It was 
dangerous to have the creatures unbranded 
for another minute ; she therefore meant to 
brand them herself. 

Uncoiling her riata with all the con- 
fidence of a cowboy, Maggie ran out a 
noose, and swung it instantly over the 
head of the nearest heifer. ‘* Why,” she 
said, “‘they’re all as tame as kittens. 
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I might have known it. They’re scared, 
that’s all.” 
The 


docile 


calves, indeed, were perfectly 
almost ready to come to an 
inviting hand. By the time the brush-fire 
was snapping and giving heat to the 
branding-iron which had thumped behind 
her saddle, Maggie had thrown and tied 
the two largest with amazing 
dexterity. Frank Bentley downed another 
heifer. 


calves 


The girl now ran to the fire and plucked 
out the iron. It burned into the wood 
when she pressed it against a post; she 
therefore ran it to the calves. A 
pungent smoke curled upward; each of 
the poor creatures let out a bellow. 

It was work requiring a strong arm and 
a stronger courage. Maggie’s face was as 
grim as Medea’s as she hurried to and fro 
between the heifers and the fire. The 
business made her ill, but she put it 
through “like a man.” 

** Now,” she said to the wondering boys. 
when the job was finally finished, “* stamp 
out the fire and cover it over with sand. 
We'll go up the cafion a little distance 
and watch for ‘ Skete.’” 


with 


They had hardly more than disappeared 


behind a bend in the gorge betore 
‘“*Skete” and a half-breed cowboy came 
thrashing up to the place on foaming 
bronchos. ‘‘Skete” had ridden for all 
the trick was worth. 

Maggie waited till the new fire was well 
started, and both men were running out 
their ropes; then she and the boys rode 
down to the small corral. 

‘*Good-morning,” she said. 

“*Skete”’ started like a 
“ By !” was all he said. 

“Getting ready to iron some cattle ?” 
she added, gazing carelessly at the heifers. 
‘“* Why—isn’t that funny? Why, of course, 
you aren’t going to iron those—they ’ve 
got Mrs. Jordan’s brand on already. 
You weren’t getting that fire ready to heat 
Mr. Hickey’s iron ?” 

The man stared hard at the brands on the 
calves, which he now beheld for the first 
time. He stood there open-mouthed ; he 
rubbed his nose across his sleeve pensively. 
**Diamond A,” he read. ‘‘ Nice iron.” 
Then his gaze wandered to Maggie, and 


scared dog. 
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then away. “Fire?” said he, looking at 
the cheerful blaze with an air of complete 
surprise. ‘‘Why—no. Fire—fire to boil 
some coffee.” His face gave a far-away 
He smiled in the ghastly 
manner of a man who is “‘ game” on the 


impression. 


gallows. His half-breed partner turned 
his back and slunk away. 

“Well,” said Maggie crisply, ‘I was 
hunting for the cattle. I’m real glad 


somebody rounded them up in this corral. 
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mother on the following day. ‘‘ Charlie 
Hickey rode around after poor old Mr. 
Carey like a rooster without his head. I 
wish I might have seen the fun. They 
told me that Tarnahan’s nearly went crazy. 
Of course Charlie got horribly drunk. You 
never saw’Carrie cry so much in all. your 
life. She cried and laughed together. I 


wouldn’t have believed a girl could be so 
happy to give it all up—after getting all 
those lovely dresses and presents. Poor 


‘“‘ Getting ready to iron some cattle?” she added. 


It was very kind, I’m sure. Boys, just 
let them out, and we’ll drive them home.” 
‘“‘Skete” stood like a post, motionless, 
seemingly paralysed, while he watched 
the cavalcade go briskly down the gorge. 

“But ‘ Diamond A’ isn’t Widow Jordan’s 
iron, is it?” said Will Bentley. ‘* Ain’t it 
yours ?” 

‘“*She and I are partners in the brand,” 
said Maggie. ‘* Now, you two boys, just 
hurry the heifers home as fast as ever you 
can. I'll take it slow for Tarnahan’s 
Bar.” 

% * % * 

‘They had a great old time at the Bar,” 
said the girl, concluding her story to her 


dear Carrie—it’s funny she didn’t know 
better herself, at first.” 

“‘ But,” said Maggie’s mother, “‘ 1 hope 
everybody hasn’t left poor dear Mr. Carey 
up there all this time, pining in that 
cabin.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the girl, “he got 
loose and came in to Tarnahan’s Bar by 
himself, late in the afternoon. After he 
told his story, they got up a wonderful 
romance about a daring young fellow who 
rode seventy miles, from Pizen, in the 
night, and stole the Justice to save his 
lady-love from Hickey. Some call him 
Charlie’s rival, and some call him Carrie’s 
mysterious lover.” 





THE STORY OF THE 


PART 


CURIOSITIES 


DUEL. 


OF HPCELLIA G. 


By ROBERT MACHRAY. 


i 
A WHOLE volume might easily be 
A devoted to this part of the subject, 
and it would be full of interesting and 
entertaining matter. ‘To 
with, though duels were, and are, essen- 
tially combats between two people, styled 
the principals, yet those who seconded 
and them frequently took part 
and so. from 


even begin 


tierced 
these 
and 


as well, duets 


encounters changed into 
The this arrange- 


ment was more than once that those 


quartets 
sextets. result of 


who 


were the parties to the quarrel came out of 
the fight without a scratch, while one or 


other of those who had no share in the 
The most 
extraordinary duel ever fought was that 
between a man and a dog. The 
reads like fiction, but there seems 
doubt that it is true. It 
dramatised under the title of 


dispute was done to death. 


story 
little 
has been 
** Robert 
Macaire.” 

Somewhere about the vear 1400, when 
Charles V. was King of France, a certain 
gentleman named Aubrey Montdidier was 
murdered, the body being buried under a 
tree in a forest Montdidier 
had a dog who was extremely attached to 
its master, and when he did not 
home the 
searching for him. 


near Paris. 
return 


animal went out and began 
Guided by its sense 
of smell, it gradually scented out Mont- 
didier’s steps, and at length came to the 
Here 


it remained till hunger compelled it to go 


place where the corpse was hidden. 


back to its home; but finding no one there, 


it sought the house of Montdidier’s greatest 
friend, the Chevalier Ardilliers, who knew 
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the animal very well. As soon as the dog 
saw him, it tried to attract his attention in 
various ways, and the Chevalier, thinking 
it might be hungry, gave it food. It 
devoured the meat greedily, but, when it 
had finishec, immediately recommenced 
whining and moaning. At length, taking 
hold of the skirt of his coat with its teeth, 
it endeavoured to drag him to the door. 
Understanding at last that the dog was 
trying to tell him that something was the 
matter with his friend, and that it had 
come to fetch him, he put on his hat and 
sallied forth. The faithful beast led him 
through the streets of Paris, out of the 
city, and on and on into the forest until 
it reached the spot where its murdered 
master Jay. Here it began pawing the 
ground, making the while the most lament- 
able noise. Assistance was then procured 
and the body dug up. 

All this is remarkable enough, but what 
is to come is more wonderful still 

Among the acquaintances of both 
Montdidier and Ardilliers was a gentle- 
man of the name of Maquer, or Macaire, 
When 
Macaire was walking in the street, the dog, 


as the modern form of the name is. 


which was generally as quiet as a lamb, 
attack on him, and 
repulsed with difficulty. And whenever 
the dog came upon him it at once renewed 
the fight. By this time everybody knew 
that Montdidier had met with foul play, 
and the dog’s extraordinary enmity to 
Macaire caused it to be remembered that 
he had been heard to utter threats against 
the dead man. People talked about the 
matter, which finally came to the ears of 


made a fierce was 
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he 


the King, who was so much impressed 
that he ordered Ardilliers, Macaire, and 
the dog to be brought before him. The 
animal fawned upon except 
Macaire, whom it instantly attacked with 
the utmost ferocity. 
by battel” was the recognised 
of determining the 


everyone 
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wa innocence 
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the King commanded that there should 
be a duel between the dog and Macaire. 
The in the usual 
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spectacle. 
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was a great concourse 
witness strange 
Macaire given a_ lance 
according to some _ narratives, a 
staff) with which to defend himself. When 
the dog was let into the enclosure it 
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fury. In vain did he try to pin it to the 
ground or to disable it with a_ blow. 
Springing aside for a moment, it then 
bounded upon him, seized him by the 
throat, and threw him To pre- 
the of seeing him torn to 
pieces before their eyes the combatants 
but 
he 


down. 
vent horror 
were separated, 
that 


until Macaire 
committed the 
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crime. The wretched man was executed 
forthwith, while the fidelity of the dog 
was commemorated by a monument which 
the King ordered to be erected in the 
forest over the place where the body of 
Montdidier had been found. 


wy, 
The duel between Macaire and the dog 
is the only instance of a set combat 


between a man and an animal. Several’ 
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duels have been fought by women, and 
two or three instances might be given of 
encounters between a man and a woman— 
in which the man did not always get the 
best of it. 

Duels have been fought in all sorts of 
some of them strange enough. 
They have taken place on lawns, in 
gardens, in the streets, . in 
public squares, in the pits of theatres, 
in a carriage, in balloons, on bicycles, on 
chairs, on horseback. Two men fought 
with knives inatub. Another queer duel 
was that in which the two combatants heid 
each other by the left hand and hacked 
away with daggers in the right. There 
have been duels across a_ handkerchief, 
and across the breadth of a table. The 
favourite time for duels was the early 
morning, but they have come off by the 
light of the moon, by torchlight, in the 
dark even. 


places, 


rooms, in 


All imaginable weapons—and 
not a few which would never be imagined— 
have been used. For a long time the sword 
reigned supreme — swords of all kinds: 
rapiers, sabres, estocs, foils without the 
buttons, double-edged swords, four-edged 
swords, scimitars, and soon. Sometimes, as 
we have seen, the dagger supplemented the 
sword. Next in importance to the sword 
as a means of settling affairs of honour 
comes the pistol—not only the duelling- 
pistol but horse - pistols and 
revolvers. carbine, the rifle, and 


proper, 


The 


even the double-barrelled fowling-piece 
have all been brought into requisition— 


to say nothing of contests with fixed 
bayonets. Knives, have seen 
service in these combats, the bowie-knife 
in particular having met with not a 
little America. Among other 
" may be mentioned 
umbrellas, bottles, 
water-lose, potatges, billiard-balls. 

With the space at my disposal, it is 
obviously impossible to do more than 
make a selection from the long: list of 
eccentric duels. One of the most singular 
is that which is known as the “ Black- 
Patch Duel.” 

The actual names of the combatants in 
this affair do not seem to be known; the 
‘two parties are described as the Baron de 


too, also 


favour in 
weapons ” clubs, 


shillelaghs, razors, 
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Cc and the Chevalier de T——. They 
were both officers of the French Guards, 
and one day the Baron boasted of his 
good fortune in never having fought a 
duel. ‘‘That is strange,” remarked the 
Chevalier de T ‘** How in the world 
could you avoid fighting when you were 
insulted?” ‘‘ Easily enough,” replied the 
Baron ; “I have never given offence, and 
no one has ever presumed to insult me. 
Even if I were wantonly insulted I do not 
know that I should necessarily challenge 
the man. I would first consider his cha- 
racter before demanding satisfaction.” 

Perhaps there was something offensive 
in the Baron’s manner, or at least de ‘IT’ 
seems to have considered it as such, for he 
now proceeded to strike the other in the 
face with his glove, saying at the same 
time, ‘“‘ Perhaps, Sir, you will not consider 
this an insult!” The result of this outrage 
was a duel with swords. 

When the appeared on the 
ground he wore a patch of black court- 
plaster the size of a crown-piece upon his 
cheek. At the very first lunge he wounded 
his man in the sword-arm and disabled 
him. ‘‘ This will do for the present,” said 
he, and he cut off a border from the black 
patch, the rest of which he continued to 
wear. As 


Baron 


soon as his adversary had 
recovered, he again challenged him. A 
duel was fought, and the Chevalier was 
again wounded, so seriously that the 
combat had to be stopped. ‘‘We are 
getting on,” remarked the victor, and he 
cut another border from off the black 
patch. On two other occasions the duel 
was resumed, with similar results, until 
only a small disc of the patch was left. 
Not yet satisfied, the Baron challenged his 
antagonist to a fifth encounter, in which he 
ran de T—— through the body. ‘* Thisis 
the end,” said he, taking the last remnant 
of the black patch from his cheek. 


iil. 
A duel which lasted eighteen years must 
be considered well worthy of a place in 
any article on the curiosities of duelling. 
Somewhere about 1796 a portion of the 
French army was at Strasbourg, and a 
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certain Fournier, a Captain of Hussars, had 
killed in a duel a young man of the place 
called Blumm, the sole support of his 
family. ‘The occasion of the combat had 
been extremely slight. The whole town 
lamented the young fellow’s death, and 
there was a good deal of angry feeling 
about the matter. So, when a ball was 
-_given by General Moreau to the citizens of 
told his aide- 
de-camp, Captain Dupont, not to allow 
Fournier to enter the ball-room. 


Strasbourg, the General 


Dupont 
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recovered, and in their next duel Dupont 
was badly hurt. In falling he exclaimed, 
*That’s the second, As soon as possible 
we will at it again, and then for the finish.” 
They did fight again, and both were 
slightly wounded. ‘They now resolved to 
continue the contest till one of them 
should confess himself beaten or satisfied. 
They even went the length of drawing up 
formal terms of that 
every time they should be a hundred miles 


from each other they would approach half 


warfare, agreeing 


HUNDRED VE 


From the Painting attributed to Wheatl 


managed to keep Fournier out, but was 
immediately challenged. “I 
out the General,” 
closing his 


cannot call 
Fournier, ‘* for 
but nothing 


from meeting me, and | 


said 
door to me, 


prevents you 


intend to make you pay handsomely for 
accepting the office of door-keeper.” 
The duel came off, and 


Fournier was 
laid on the grass by a vigorous sword- 
thrust. ‘‘ That’s the first touch,” said he, 
as he fell. 
bout ?’ 


“Then you wish for another 
‘asked Dupont. ‘‘ Most assuredly, 
and before long, I hope.” 

In about a month's 


time Fournier 
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the hand. A 
further proviso was, that in the event of 
one of them being prevented by the duties 


of the service from travelling to meet the 


distance to meet sword in 


other, the one who was free was to go the 
distance so as to the 
the under- 

No except 
those of military obligation, was to stand 
in the way of their meeting. 


entire reconcile 
their 


whatever, 


duties of service with 


standing. excuse 
This extra- 
ordinary contract was kept most religiously, 
and their eagerness to meet was like that 
of«two lovers. They had several encoun- 
ters; but without much result. Both men 
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ultimately became Generals, and as soon as 
they got on an equality of rank in their 
military careers, the one last promoted 
never failed to receive the congratulations 
of the other and a cordial invitation to 
‘* another thrust.” 

One of their most famous meetings was 
the following: Dupont, ordered to join 
the army in Switzerland, arrived in the 
evening at a village which had neither an 
inn nor a tavern. Seeing a light in the 
window of a small cottage, the General 
made for it, and on entering found himself 
face to face with Fournier. The two men 
professed themselves delighted, and at once 
renewed their ‘‘ progressive ” duel. ‘They 
talked as they fought. 

‘“‘T thought you were promoted to some 
high administrative function, »’es/ ce pas ?” 
asked the one. 

““You were wrong, mon ami.- I’m still 
at the same trade. The Minister has sent 
me to the Fourth Corps d’ Armée, and here 
I am.” 

“‘And your first visit is to me?” 
Fournier. ‘It is kind of 
Sacre bleu\”’ 

Meanwhile their swords had been busy 
enough, and Dupont after a_ while 
succeeded in driving his sword through 
Fournier’s neck, and held him spitted to 
the wall. ‘Ha, you will admit that you 
did not expect that thrust. Confess.” 

“Oh, I’ll be even with you yet,” mut- 
tered Fournier. 

“What thrust can you give ? 

*“As soon as you lower your arm, and 
before can patry, | shall 
through the body.” 

“Thank you for the hint. Then we 
shall pass the night in this position.” 

““That’s an agreeable prospect! But 
really, consider, I’m not very comfortable.” 

“Drop your sword, then, and I set you 
free.” . 

““No, no. I must run you through.” 

They made so much noise over their 
fight that they attracted the attention of 
some officers, who rushed in and separated 
them. 

This series of duels, begun in 1796, was 
terminated in 1813. Dupont wanted to 
marry, and resolved to put an end to the 
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senseless affair. He now proposed a ftnal 
duel with pistols, to which Fournier agreed, 
expressing at the same time his surprise, 
because while he was a very good shot 
the other was not. Dupont thereupon 
remarked that he had a plan for equalising 
the contest; it was that they should fight 
in the forest near Neuilly ; each was to 
have a pair of horse-pistols ; they were to 
go out of sight of each other, and then 
track one another like beasts, and fire at 
their convenience. 

On the appointed day both were in the 
wood, and crept about in the thickets 
trying to get a glimpse of each other. 
They sighted one another at the same 
moment, each being more or less con- 
cealed by the trunk of a tree. Dupont 
raised the flap of his coat, and Fournier’s 
bullet pierced it. Moving his hat to one 
side, Dupont tricked his adversary into 
wasting a second bullet. 


“Now, mon brave, it’s all up with you,” 
said Dupont, walking out from his shelter 
with both pistols in hand and cocked. 
‘* Your life is mine, but I shall not take 
it. However, do not cross my _ path 


again, or I shall be tempted to put two 
bullets in your brain, as 1 have a perfect 
right to do.” 


IV. 

There have been two duels fought, | 
think, from balloons, but the more inter- 
esting of the that between 
M. de Grandpré and M. Le Pique. The 
two gentlemen quarrelled about a dancer ; 
they had been friends, but their feelings 
towards each other were changed by the 
discovery on the part of one of them that 
the other was intriguing with the lady 
whom he regarded as his own special 
property. The result was a duel, but 
why they should have selected balloons 
to fight from is not quite clear. It is 
suggested, however, that it was because 
both of them possessed “ elevated minds.” 
The reason may have been that ballooning 
was one of the crazes of the day, and the 
bizarre character of the combat may have 
tickled their fancy. 

On May 3, 1808, the two opponents, 
with their balloons, of course, met in a 


two was 
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field adjoining the Tuileries. Each duel- 
list, accompanied by his second, got into 
a balloon, and the cords were cut in the 
presence of a great crowd, who watched 
the majestic ascent of the aeronauts with 
no little interest. There was a moderate 
wind from the N.N.W., which gave the 
balloons considerable velocity. Presently 


a shot was heard—blunderbusses were used, 
as pistols would have been quite ineffective. 
At about 800 ft. from the ground Le Pique 
fired, and Grandpré immediately responded. 
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At the beginning of the period of 
the Restoration in France the debates 
in the tribune were prolonged into 
duels with swords or pistols in the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

There was once more a sort of rage of 
killing, and duels were not only frequent 
but were fought on the most trifling 
grounds. When one person desired to 
fight another he had recourse to the 
simple expedient of treading on his 


adversary’s toes. One of the most 
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The latter was successful ; a ball penetrated 
his opponent’s balloon, which rapidly 
descended, and Le Pique and his second 
were dashed to pieces on a housetop. The 
victors mounted aloft, seemed to have had 
a very enjoyable trip, and descended safely 
about seven leagues away from the 
at which the ascent had been made. 


spot 


V. 
As an example of the duel fought under 
very unusual circumstances, that between 
Colonel Barbier Dufai and young Raoul 
is worthy of being included in our list. 


of the Military, 1828. 


redoubtable of the fallen Imperial party 
was Colonel Barbier Dufai. 
night at the 
sight of a young man of gigantic dimen- 
deliberately went up to him and 
walked on_ his The aggrieved 
person: merely requested Barbier to be 
more careful, but the only answer he got 
to his polite remonstrance was that the 
other dug his into the youth’s 
side. On Raoul again objecting, Barbier 
remarked in a bullying tone that he would 
go where he pleased. ‘The 
companions expostulated with him, 
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were told that it was no use talking; he 
had intended the insult—not so much to 
Raoul himself as to the cockade he wore. 
Whereupon Raoul said that as that was 
the case, they must fight. 

A duel having been agreed upon, the 
choice of weapons was much discussed. 
Raoul professed to be equally indifferent 
whether sword, rapier, or pistol was used. 
This !ed the Colonel to express his sur- 
prise that Raoul could be equally skilled 
in all three weapons, to which the young 
fellow replied that it was not skill but 
ignorance which had prompted his state- 
ment. Barbier then asked him in what 
way he had passed his life up till that time. 
“Tam but eighteen,” was the response. 
“Only eighteen! ‘Then let’s say no more. 
I cannot fight with a child.” The Colonel 
was walking away when Raoul ran after 
him, and striking him on the cheek, said, 
“You are a coward.” Instant satisfaction 
was demanded, and a pair of rapiers were 
produced. 

But the contest was too unequal. Four 
times Barbier disarmed Raoul, who was 
completely at his mercy. Still the Colonel 
would not strike a mortal blow, declaring, 
“JT am not an assassin. Try other 
weapons.” ‘The quarrel, however, had to 
be settled somehow. A_ brilliant idea 
suggested itself to Barbier: it was that 
both of them should enter an approaching 
cab; their right arms were to be free, 
their left tied together ; each was to have 
a poniard, and the fight was to be to the 
death. 


The doors of the cab were closed ; twice 


-the vehicle was driven round the Place du 


Carrousel ; two of the seconds mounted the 
box, the driver having been dismissed, 
while two other seconds stood up behind 
the carriage. At the end of the second 
round of the Place, the door was opened. 
Raoul was dead, and Barbier appeared to 
be so, but was still alive, and ultimately 
recovered, although he had received four 
wounds through the chest. 


VEIL 

The duel with billiard-balls took place 
on Sept. 4, 1843, in France. Two young 
men, named, respectively, Lenfant and 
Melfant, quarrelled over a game at 
billiards; a challenge was given, and it 
was agreed to settle the dispute with the 
balls they were playing with. They drew 
lots for the red ball and the first throw : 
Melfant won. They took up their positions 
in a garden, at twelve paces’ distance. 

“IT am going te kill you at the first 
throw,” said Melfant; and he hurled the 
ivory sphere with such deadly aim that 
Lenfant fell dead-without a word, having 
been struck in the middle of the forehead. 
Melfant was tried for wilful murder, and 
was convicted of manslaughter. 


VII. 

American duels have presented many 
singularities. What was known as _ the 
“American Duel” was that, when two 
men quarrelled, they agreed to decide by 
lot which of them should kill himself; and 
it is said that many an apparent case of 
suicide was explained in this way. Perhaps 
the oddest American duel was that 
between two men who had _ quarrelled 
about a bet. They resolved to fight with 
pistols in a dark room; one fired and 
missed. ‘‘Now, you rascal, I’ll track 
you till I send my bullet into you,” cried 
the other; and he began groping about 
for his victim, but could not find him. 
Suddenly he thought of the chimney, and 
poked his pistol up it. ‘‘ For God’s sake, 
don’t fire; I’ll pay the bet,” said an 
agonised voice from the darkness. 

“Will you pay that eight hundred 
dollars ?” 

“Yes, yes; only do take away that 
d d pistol!” 

“* But I must have some sort of voucher,” 
grumbled the other, and he insisted on 
cutting out a large piece of his opponent's 
breeches. The bet was paid, and the 
“voucher” redeemed. 
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By B. PAUL 


=" 11S is not a story, it hardly deserves 

the name of a sketch; perhaps a 
*“‘memory” would describe it best, and 
its chief, its only value may lie in this— 
that it is typical; for men may come and 
men may go, but the Jew goes on for ever. 

Levis they called themselves, and they 
lived in a fine new house in a fine new 
road in the N.W. district, a road which 
nicknamed “ ‘The 
They belonged to a large 
family with many branches—Elvy of New- 
ington Butts, Levie of South Kensington, 
and ‘T.ewis of Brighton, all looking back 
to a common 


some local wag has 


Jews’ Parade.” 


ancestor, plain Solomon 
Levi, who half a century ago came over 
from in the Minories, 
and and daughters 


to and = spoil the 


Galicia, throve 
sent forth 


the 


his 
land 


sons 
possess 


Egyptians. 


Now I have blood of the Jew in my 
own veins, but I have never risen to the 


height of growing ashamed of it. ‘The 
nearest approach I have made to that lofty 
altitude.has been when I have walked up 
Philippine Avenue behind Mr. Levis and 
his two elder sons, Walter H. (Hyam) and 
Leopold M. (Moses), or have shared his 
carriage in the morning train. 

For it must be frankly acknowledged 
that, whatever they might be in their death, 
in their lives they were emphatically not 
lovely. Old Levis was short and stout, 
loosely made, as if he wore clothes to keep 
himself together, and they only imper- 
fectly fulfilled their object. He carried the 
nose of history, almost of caricature ; his 
lips were coarse though not badly formed ; 
his eyes gleamed black and bright under a 
shaggy thatch of eyebrow. He always 
looked ill-dressed ; his linen was creased 


JEW. 


NEUMAN. 


he 
of 


when it 
affected 
strange 


was not positively dirty; 
double - breasted waistcoats 
materials and stranger patterns, 
which stretched a huge chain, 
massive, yellow, hideous. His necktie— 
generally scarlet or light green—loose and 


across 


greasy, was secured by a ring, in which 
flashed a phenomenal brilliant. A similar 
ring shone forth from the dusky back- 
ground of his ungloved hand. 

As for Mrs. Levis, she seldom appeared 
in public except when she paid her round 
On 
these occasions she shone resplendent in 
jewels and primary colours, and though, 
no doubt, somewhat ungainly in figure, 
really seemed to me rather imposing. The 
mention of her name, however, to certain 


of calls in a very ornate brougham. 


ladies of my acquaintance provoked sucha 
of sarcastic remarks, whispered 
criticisms, and confidential laughter that 
I suppose the feminine eye could detect 
weaknesses which the 
masculine. 

The sons I felt more competent 
criticise myself, and I them 
unpleasing as their father, only in a different 
way. They were slightly taller, but still 
barely of the middle height, sleck, well- 
covered young fellows, with the promise of 
plumpness already on their clever, self 
satisfied faces. For they clever- 
looking—there could be no doubt about 
that. Their clothes were well cut, and 
not too loud; all the linen that showed 
was white and glossy, and their gloves 
fitted like skins. The was theirs 
too, but not yet in its fullness, and the 
eyes large, black, and lustrous. What 
annoyed me in them was their amazing, 
I have ridden on the 


shower 


escaped mere 


to 


found as 


were 


nose 
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omnibus with Leopold, and the way in 
which he behaved in the matter of the 
horn fairly disgusted me. No one could 
perform on it decently, but he was about 
the worst of the lot. Yet he persisted in 
tootling from Holborn Circus to the Swiss 
Cottage, with only a momentary break, 
when another man insisted on a turn. 
Carmen scoffed and cabmen jeered: he 
only drew a deeper breath and blew a 
louder blast. Rude little boys chaffed 
him; if he paused, it was only to pay 
them back in their own coin. When 
angry fellow- passengers looked daggers 
and grumbled audibly, he smiled, wiped 
his lips, and got to work again. And, 
worst of all, before we reached the Swiss 
Cottage even I had to admit to myself 
that he had made distinct improvement 
in his horrid pastime. 

It was very much the same, I fancy, 
with Walter. He was on the Stock 
Exchange, and my friend Martin told 
me all about him. 

‘“‘He’s as sharp as a needle and as 
keen as a razor, with the cheek of Old 
Harry. I don’t say he ’s dishonest, but he 
isn’t credited with being over-scrupulous, 
though it may be jealousy makes men talk. 
Get on? Of course he will; did you 
ever know a nose that didn’t?” 

As for religion, they were certainly not 
rigid in the matter of observances. 
Saturdays found them in the train just 
as usual, with never a prayer-book among 
the three. I remember one morning I 
was walking down Philippine Avenue when 
I was astounded to see old.Levis with 
Leopold, sauntering round the front garden 
smoking their pipes. On my way to 
Finsbury Circus I noticed that the Jewish 
shops were closed, and then it struck me 
that it was the Day of Atonement. 

In such a hougehold who would expect 
to discover a shrine? Yet there was 
one—on the first floor. 

There, in a room luxuriously furnished, 
lay the youngest of the family—Charlie 
(without any following initial). He was 
a poor, twisted, atrophied little fragment 
of humanity, but with a face of singular 
beauty, hardly marked at all by the cruel 
spinal disease that had wrecked his life. 


So regular were the features, so delicate 
the curves, it was the Hellenic, rather 
than the Semitic, type of beauty they 
recalled. And this was the paradox—one 
of those in which Nature seems to delight — 
that the only member of this family who 
was proud of his race and his blood was 
just that one whose face bore no witness 
to his Jewish descent. 

Yet there in that puny little frame, 
looking, and not seldom laughing out of ° 
those dark eyes, dwelt the true zs Hebraica, 
the genius that still dominates a scornful 
and persecuting world, whether it sings with 
David or rhapsodises with the Prophets, 
or laughs (but what a laugh!) with Heine, 
or reasons with Spinoza, or plans and toils 
with Lassalle. ‘That bedside was like no 
other I have ever known. In what strange 
way the boy had gathered his store of 
Jewish legend, I could never find out. 
But hour by hour, as long as he could 
find a listener, he would tell, in his voice 
that was but a whisper, tales of his chosen 
heroes—Halévy, Akiba, and Meir, Elisha 
Ben Abuya, Rashi, Sabbthai Zvi, and 
many another strange and shadowy figure. 
And on his lips the stories grew, and 
though he told them as simply as a little 
child, every now and then would come a 
swift, light touch of humour that left you 
wondering whether it were genius or pure 
accident. 

I have called the sick-room a shrine, 
and so indeed it was. There every morn- 
ing, and almost every evening, the whole 
family assembled to pay their devotions, 
and the sick boy was the object of their 
worship. It was not orthodox, but the 
worshippers were transfigured. Greed of 
gain, and tricks of trade, and defiant 
assurance fell into the background, and 
love—anxious, tender, generous, self- 
sacrificing love—leapt to the front. Yes, 
it is true. When Charlie was concerned, 
money flowed like water, and old Levis 
never grudged a single cheque. His 
lightest whim was law, and Leopold H. 
and Walter M. would scour half the 
London streets to do his errands. They 
mourned over him, but pride went hand 
in hand with sorrow, for the _ first 
article of their faith, and nearly the 





TRUE JEW. 
last, was this—that there never was such 
a boy as Charlie. 

In some wonderful way, tidings of the 
sick boy reached the Yiddish eating: 
houses in the far east, and soon a regular 


1 have walked up Philippine Avenue behind Mr. 


train of shabby, black-eyed pilgrims began 
to find their way to Philippine Avenue. 
They were not pleasant to behold, many 
of them, with their well-oiled ringlets, and 
their grime, unrelieved by diamonds, but 
to the sick boy they were the most welcome 


497 
of visitors. ‘They crooned the synagogue 
hymns; they drew forth from the awful 
gloom of undergarments 
pictures of the gaonim, or hideous little 
views of the holy places, and in their 


mysterious 


Levis and his two elder sons. 

broken English they answered his eager 
questions, helping themselves meanwhile 
with liberal hand to any eatables that 
stood within reach. And Abraham Levis, 
who for years had tried — with con- 
spicuous success, he flattered himself—to 
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disguise his Jewish descent, dismissed But with the memory of certain scenes 
them with royal largesse, though he knew _ in that room which I have called a shrine, 
well the inevitable result—that all White- still fresh and quick, I find I look upon 





They would scour half the London streets to do his errands. 


chapel would rise up to call him brother. — the family of Levis with other eyes than of 
It was not for long. ‘The thin-spun life old. If only they would renounce that final 
was soon cut short, and the pilgrims from ‘‘s,” and remember that sham Gentile is, 
the east found their occupation gone. after all, a poor substitute for true Jew ! 








SKULLS AND 


SCALP o. 


By HELEN C, GORDON. 





Thou hast no tongue thy tale to tell, 
What hopes have revell’d in thy brain, 
What it once sought or did repel 
What was thy owner's joy or pain— 
Where hail’d the light or closed his eyes. 
H. R. 
HE custom of employing for a variety 
of practical and symbolical pur- 
poses the unyielding bony case which is 
so admirably adapted for the protection of 
mental organism is prehistoric in 
its antiquity, and now happily confined 
entirely to the which, as yet 
uncurbed by the restraining hand of a 
higher civilisation, still adhere to the 
inhuman practices of a ruder, unenlight- 


ened age. 


our 


Traces 


To cut off the heads of their enemies 
seems natural to all barbarians, and Kali, 
wife of Siva, a goddess of the Hindu 
mythology, might in effect be cdnsidered 
the presiding savagery and 
destruction the world over, and not have 
been limited to co-operation with the 
Varla Vandla (people who use the noose), 
more generally known as the “* Thugs” 
of India. She is represented with one 
foot on the breast and the other on the 
thigh of her prostrate husband, holding in 
one of her four hands a scimitar, and in 
another the freshly severed head of a 
victim, and is garlanded with a necklace of 
skulls which falls to her knees. 

Victories in Central Asia were frequently 
commemorated by pyramids of skulls, and 
a triumphal monument of this description 
existed until comparatively recent times 


deity of 


at Nisch, in Southern Servia—a ghastly 
memorial of Ottoman conquest. 

The Hairy Ainus probably learnt from 
the “ black savages ” 


who invaded them in 


early times how to build skull fences, such 
as they erected at Yezo. The conquest 
thus vaguely alluded to in Japanese history 
may have been from Borneo, where the 
natives have a positive passion for head- 
hunting, firmly believing that the persons 
whose heads they take will become their 
slaves in the next world. By them skulls 
prized as the most valuable of 
goods,” and no man would be considered 
an eligible suitor for the hand of a Dyak 
maiden unless he could present her with 
one or two at Jeast at their betrothal. ‘The 
hill tribes preserve their treasures with the 
flesh and them, but 
others, again, cook them in bundles of 
twenty or more over a fire kindled on a 
bed of earth until not a vestige of flesh 
remains, and hang them up in Pangahs, 
or head-houses, which Admiral Keppel 
facetiously christened .** skulleries.” 
Fashions in skulls vary in different parts 
of the island. Some are ornamented and 
overlaid with lead, or painted, or, again, 
incised deeply into the bone and inlaid 
with shells. 
eye - sockets, 


“are 


hair adhering to 


Cowries are placed in the 
blackened _ teeth 
affixed in the jaws, and sometimes a boar’s 
tusk inserted in the nostril with the curve 
pointing upwards. 

To possess in life a flattened skull of 
one’s own, especially if born a woman, is 
among the tribe of Milanaus a mark of 
great beauty; consequently fond mothers 
apply an instrument of torture to their 
babies’ heads when fifteen days old, fur- 
nished with a pad which presses on the 
child’s forehead. The “‘tadal,” or squeezing 
machine, is 12 in. long and 9} in. in height, 
but the infants are only subjected to the 


wooden 
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operation when asleep. Not so a poor 
little Flat-head baby of North America, 
who, slumbering or waking, is kept 
iightly strapped into a_ canoe - shaped 
cradle, or simply on to a piece of board, 
for from five to eight weeks, during which 
the head and shoulders are never moved 


AND SCALPS. 


inscribed upon a formed from a 
Skull,” that ’tis— 


Beiter to hold the sparklin 


Cup 


g grape 
Than nurse the earthworm’s slimy brood 
And circle in the goblet’s shape 


The drink of gods, than reptile’s food, 


the very idea of so utilising the human 





CURIOUS ILLUSTRATION FROM VESALIUS’ WORK ON ANATOMY. 


from their original position under an 
inclined piece of wood, which is daily 
drawn down tighter and tighter until the 
crown of the head is squeezed into a 
straight line with the tip of the nose. 
Strangely enough, this barbarous treat- 
ment does not seem to weaken the intel- 
ligence, nor in any way to injure the brain 
which it displaces. 

Despite Byron’s assertion in his “ Lines 


head is sufficiently repugnant to a highly 
trained imagination to make the draught 
distasteful. The followers of Odin, in a 
less sensitive age, sang the praise of death 
in their hymns for no better reason than 
the hope of quaffing beer out of their 
enemies’ skulls in the banqueting-halls of 
Valhalla. It is conjectured that the myth of 
the great war-god of the North originated 
with the chief of the CEsir, whose splendid 
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physique and prowess caused him to be 
worshipped as divine by the inferior race 
he conquered in Scandinavia in the days 


SKULL FROM BORNEO. 


whose history is half real, half fable. With 
him he brought, no doubt, the military 
regulations of the Scythians, from whom 
he sprang, who were wont to drink the 
blood of their first foe slain in battle, and 
whose individual. share of the plunder 
depended upon the number of human 
heads each could 
offer to his King as 
an undeniable proof 
of skill and courage 
in the fight. The art 
of scalping was pro- 
bably introduced 
owing to the trouble 
and difficulty experi- 
enced in conveying 
these sanguinary 
trophies for long dis- 
tances, and Herodotus 
gives a detailed 
description of the 
operation as per- 
formed by a Scythian 
warrior. ‘‘ Having 
made a circular in- 
cision round the 
ears, and taking hold 
of the skin, he 
shakes it from the 
skull; then having scraped off the flesh 
with the rib of an ox, he softens the 
skin with his hands. .:. Each man 
hangs it on the bridle of the horse which 
he rides, and prides himself on it; for 
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whoever has the greatest number of these 
skin - napkins is accounted the 
valiant man.”* In point of fact, 
statement, written by the “ Father of 
History” 400 B.C., is equally 
applicable to the wild tribes who dwell 
to-day in the “Great Far West,” and 
serves to corroborate the theory that 
North America was originally peopled from 
the Old World. ‘The American Indian 
grasps the hair of his enemy’s head with 
his left hand, and passing his knife round 
the crown of the head without injuring 
the bone, tears off the patch of skin which 
bump of self- 
esteem, and which must show the centre 
of the head, from which the hair radiates. 
Only a foe may be 


most 
this 


years 


immediately covers the 


this 
indignity, for even if he were justified by 
the laws of his people in taking the life of 
one of his own tribe, to scalp him wouid 
brand a_ Redskin with and 
infamy. These trophies of “ war’s direful 


subjected to 


disgrace 


sway” vary in size from the dimension 
of a crown piece to that of the palm of 


4 


BURNING THE FLESH FROM HEADS TO MAKE A DYAK “ SKULLERY.” 


the hand or even larger, and are frequently 
fastened to portions of clothing, or at 
nublic shows to the horse’s bridle-bit. 


* “ History of Herodotus.” 
Book IV. 64. 


Carey's Translation. 
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The social position of a warrior is largely 
dependent on the number of scalps he has 
taken in battle, and occasionally, by order 
of the chief, these proofs of intrepidity and 
valour are sus- 
pended from the 
tops of the wig- 
wams on scalp 
poles—the medals 
and decorations of 
uncivilised life. 
Others, again, are 
dressed and 
stretched on to 
small wooden 
frames at the end 
of a stick, two or 


rHE * TADAL,’? AN INSTRUMENT FOR DEFORMING 
THE HEADS OF INFANTS. 


three feet long, to be used in the “ scalp- 
dance” held in celebration of a victory. 
By the light of flaring torches the con- 
quering heroes, howling out the names 
of their victims, wildly leap and career 
round these memorials of their success, 
which are held aloft in their midst by the 
young women of the tribe. 

The Mandans may possibly have inheri- 
ted from other warrior nomads mentioned 
by Herodotus the custom of preserving the 
skulls of those who were near and dear to 
them in life as objects of religious and 
affectionate veneration. ‘They expose the 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN METHOD OF 


FLATTENING HEAD. 


bodies of their dead, clothed in buffalo- 
skins and handsome robes, on scaffolds 
erected for the purpose. When these 
temporary structures of wood and willow- 
yods decay and fall to pieces the bones of 


the deceased are collected and_ buried, 
with the exception of the bleached and 
purified skulls. These are placed in 
circles of a hundred or more on the 
prairies, and _visi- 
ted frequently by 
relatives, who even 
hold converse with 
and embrace them. 
Each, with its face 
turned towards the 
centre, reposes on 
a bunch of sage, 
and is preserved 
from year to year 
in itsexact position 
at a distance of 
about eight or nine feet from those on either 
side. This ‘‘ Golgotha of the Prairies” 
finds its prototype in the Dark Continent, 
where are worshipped the spirits of the 
departed, and notably at ‘Taita, in East 
Africa. Here it is customary, twelve 
months subsequent to the death and burial 
of a ruler or venerated patriarch, to open 
the grave and remove the skull from it, 
which is finally deposited in the “ sacred 
place of oracles,” usually situated in a grove 
of trees. 

Many a_ human skull has appro- 
priately decked the war-drums, carried 


A SKULL ARTIFICIALLY 
FLATTENED, 


shoulder-high, of the Bekwais, and of 
the Ashantis who inhabit the Gold 
Coast; or, divided into fragments, has 
adorned the warriors themselves in the form 
of necklaces and breast-ornaments. As 
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SCALPS AND SCALPING-KNIFE, 


drinking-vessels, skulls are very commonly 
in use, and the head of one of our Colonial 
Governors went to make a goblet for an 
In 1823 the chief of this 
powerful and sanguinary tribe proceeded 
to invade the Wassaw territory, and Sir 


Ashanti King. 


Charles Macarthy, who 
was then representing 
the Crown, endeav- 
oured to check his 
advance. Unhappily, 
as is too often the case 
in our 


contests with 


uncivilised races, the 
enemy’s strength was 
underrated, and the 
equipment for. the 
European and native 
force sent against 
them so_ ill-prepared 
that the kegs which 
were supposed to con- 
tain the necessary 
ammunition were, 
when opened, found 
to be full of vermi- 
celli. As a natural 
consequence the expe- 
dition ended in dis- 
aster, and but few 





A NORTH AMERICAN ** GOLGOTHA OF 
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survived to tell the 
tale, the unfor- 
tunate Governor 
himself falling a 
victim to his own 
incompetency. 
Nor are the 
earlier pages of 
Kuropean history 
free from individual 
records of the 
Ashanti King’s 
method of utilising 
the skull of his 
The | fif- 
teenth - century 


enemy. 


poet, John Gower, 
in his ‘* Book of 
the Seven Deadly 
Sins,” quotes the 
classic tale of 
Alboin and 
mund as,an 


Rosa- 
illus- 
tration of the terrible consequences of Pride. 
Albinius, as he is sometimes called, the 
founder of the dominion of 


Italy, entered into a war with the Gepide, 


Lombard 


whose mighty King Gurmand he slew with 
his own hand in battle, and converted the 


rHE PRAIRIES.” 
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head of his fallen foe into a drinking-cup, 
which was 
With gold and riché stones 
Beset and boundé for the nones, 
And stood upon a fote on highte, 
Of burnéd gold and with great slighte 
Of werkmanship. . . . 


He had espoused Gurmand’s daughter, but 


ASHANTI SKULLS USED AS DRINKING-CUPS, 


such was his insolent exultation at his 
prowess that during a feast at Verona he 
commanded his Queen to drink from the 
goblet which to her was associated with 
such tragic memories. She obeyed his 
behest as if totally unconscious 

What cup it was; and then all out 

The Kynge in audience about 

Hath told it was her father’s sculle. 
His overweening pride and barbarity cost 
Alboin his life, for 
shortly afterwards he 
fell by the hand of 
an assassin at the insti- 
gation of his outraged 
wife. 

A decade of cen- 
turies effected such a 
complete revolution in 
European — sentiment 
that the Feuillams, a 
reformed Order of 
Cistercians, used 
human skulls as drink- 
ing-cups to mortify themselves, and for 
much the same reason that the death’s-head 
was introduced during an ancient Egyptian 
feast as a reminder of the brevity of life. 
At the same time, the skulls of saints and 


martyrs were frequently converted into 
chalices, and in 1465 Leo von Rotzmittal 
mentions that he saw the costly tomb of 
St. Quirinus at Neuss, and drank from a 
skull cup. ‘These holy relics had a re- 
markable power of multiplying themselves, 
and an amusing story is told of a some- 
what sceptical traveller in France in the 
sixteenth century, to 
whom was exhibited 
the head of John the 
Baptist. He evinced 
great surprise at seeing 
it, for which he ac- 
counted by saying that 
only on the previous 
day John the Baptist’s 
head had been shown 
to him at another 
religious house. His 
monastic guide, who 
had displayed the 
treasure of his 
fraternity with great 
pride, was quite equal to the occasion, and 
explained that ‘those monks only possess 
the skull of the saint when he was a 
young man, and ours was his skull when 
he was advanced in years and wisdom.” 
St. Sebastian after death was also the owner 
of two heads, which were quite indepen- 
dent of his four bodies, and one of which 
is preserved as a chalice at Ebersburg. 
A visitor to the British Museum 


TIBETAN SKULLS USED AS DRINKING-CUPS, 


in the early days of the present reign 
must have imagined that the heads of 
rulers were also miraculously capable of 
reduplication. After searching among 
the exhibits for some time he inquired of 
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an assistant if they had a skull of Oliver 
Cromwell in the building. 
reply in the negative, he was much aston- 
ished, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I wonder 
at that, as they have one at the Ashmole 
Museum at Oxford.” It is doubtful if, 
after all, this not too intelligent sightseer 
had really gazed upon the veritable head 
of the Protector, which underwent some 
When 
Charles II. was firmly established on the 
throne, the embalmed head of the Pro- 
tector was dug up, together with those of 
Ireton and Bradshaw, and fixed at the top 
of Westminster Hall with a spike which 
was driven through it. 


Receiving a 


vicissitudes after the Restoration. 


‘There it remained 


‘MEMENTO MORI” RINGS; AND 


until the beginning of the cighteenth 
century, when it was blown down during 
a tremendous gale, and picked up by a 
passer-by. For a time, lest Government 
should demand its restitution as Crown 
property, the skull was kept in great 
secrecy by the family into whose hands 
it had so literally fallen; and has always 
been considered by them a relic of great 
value, and been transferred by legacy to 
different branches of their house. 

In the ruins of a dwelling in Duke Street, 
Westminster, formerly occupied by the Pro- 
tector’s apothecary, was found a prescrip- 
tion in which a portion of a human skull 
was ordered in powder for Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton ; and only fifty years since 
4 collier’s wife implored the sexton of 


A WATCH IN 


Ruabon Church for “ever so small a 
piece of a human skull” to mix with the 
medicine she was giving her daughter as 
a remedy for fits. With what special 
healing properties the bony structure was 
credited is not on record, but even to 
drink from it was at one time considered 
efficacious in the cure of certain ailments. 
Some coiners at the Mint, who were 
suffering from arsenical poisoning caused 
by the fumes from the melting-vats, were 
** advised to drynke in a dead man’s skull 
for their recure”; and a warrant was 
obtained from the ‘“ Counsaile to take 
of the heades vppon London Bridge and 
make cuppes thereof, whereof they drank 


THE FORM UF A SKULL. 

and founde some relief, although the moost 
of them dyed.” The monks of ‘Trier used to 
administer a fever-draught to the sick from 
the skull of St. Theodolph, the curative 
properties of which were, doubtless, attri- 
buted to the sanctity of the vessel, and, in 
the idea of a ‘Tibetan Buddhist, would 
have been still more potent for good if 
quaffed from a cup mounted in silver— 
the Lama—which 
found its way into the Religious Gallery of 
the British Museum. 

From the actuality itself to a represent- 
ation of it was a natural transition in 
Europe as the age grew more fastidious, 
and yet when the stern religious creed 
which prevailed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries demanded of its 


once head of a has 
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votaries that they should have “tous les 
jours devant les yeux la mort, et les maux 
qui semblent les plus insupportables.” 
An order of knighthood, instituted about 
this time in Silesia by the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, had for its ensign a death’s- 
head and cross-bones, surmounted by a 
cross patté sable and another cross com- 
posed of five large jewels. As a regi- 
mental badge the device was adopted by 
the famous Pomeranian Horse of Gustavus 
Adolphus; by our own 17th Light 
Dragoons, raised in 1759 by Colonel John 
Hale; and by the ‘ Black Brunswickers,” 
with whom the emblem and its motto, 
“Death or Glory,” was significant that 
they would neither give nor accept 
quarter. 

Death’s - head buttons were formerly 


worn by the clergy, and rings ornamented 
with a skull were in especial favour; so 
much so that one was accidentally employed 


as a wedding-ring at the union of Colin, 
Earl of Balcarres, and Mauritia of Nassau. 
The bridegroom was exceptionally heedless 
and forgetful, and on the morning of his 
marriage, while all the rest of the wedding- 
party were assembling at the church, was 
comfortably eating his breakfast in his 
night-gown and slippers until startled into 


recollection by a breathless messenger. 
In his hurry he left behind him the golden 
circlet so necessary an adjunct to the 
ceremony, and a friend in the company 
lent him one, which, without examining, 
he placed on his bride’s finger. When 
the unhappy girl perceived it was a 
mourning-ring -with a mort head and 
cross-bones, she fainted away, and on 
recovering predicted her own death within 
the year, which prophecy was too surely 
fulfilled. Watches also were made in the 
form of skulls, and when Henri II. fell a 
victim to the charms of Diane de Poitiers, 
the complaisant French Court wore 
mourning colours and adorned them- 
selves with personal ornaments in the 
shape of skulls, skeletons, and coffins in 
honour of the favourite who had recently 
become a widow. 

Grim trinkets! one of the fancies of a 
bygone age which does not commend 
itself to the present generation; and 
though not long since a miniature skull 
with ruby eyes was the gift chosen for a 
great lady by a royal personage, it is 
unusual nowadays to cail undue attention 
to the fate which at some time must over- 
take each one of us, and to deck ourselves 
with emblems 7” memento mort. 


1. Borneo Skull, decorated with a band embroidered with shirt-buttons. 


2. Skull preserved in gum. 


. Back of Mask, showing a wooden bar held in the teeth of wearer. 


3 
4. A Smoked Head of a Dyak. 


. A Tobacco-Box made out of a Skull. 
. A Painted Skull used as a Mask in New Ireland, South Pacific Islands. 
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